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NEW POETRY 


THE OLD HUNTSMAN And Other Poems 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. ; Net, $2.00 
Highly recommended by John Masefield and declared by many the best book of poetry of the year. 


Francis Hackett says in The New Republic: ‘Mr. Sassoon has really mastered the inwardness and outwardness 
of what has happened to him. He has breasted the war, and the thrilling effect of this is not to estrange us from 
old human nature but to show war, the monstrous parvenu, incapable of perverting or subverting the manhood we 


have always recognized. That is why Mr. Sassoon’s War Poems go so deep.” 


THE SPIRES OF OXFORD And Other Poems 


By W. M. LETTS. 


Net, $1.25 


The Oregon County says: “ The title poem of this book, The Spires of Oxford, is one of the most perfect expres- 
sions that this war has brought forth. And the others—all are bits of sheer beauty. Poetry, one says, another 
repeats it, ‘has gone into a decline.’ One pauses and wonders if it can be true when volumes such as these come 


to one.” 


HOURS OF FRANCE in Peace and War 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER. 


Net, $1.00 


Poems of France, from her agony in the fighting line to the calm beauty of a village church in peaceful Brittany. 
Simple, direct, intense, they strike that note of intimate personal feeling. The author is a special war correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Daily News, and writes of what he has actually seen and knows. 


POEMS AND LYRICS 

By GHORGH RESTON MALLOCH. Net. $2.00 
Verses, glowing with color and swaying with rhythm. 
They are intensely and gloriously alive, and the 
varied nature pictures which the writer throws upon 
his checkered canvas are beautiful, sinister and mys- 
terious. The author has caught the very Spirit of 
Pan and set him dancing across his pages. 


EI DOLA 

By FREDERIC MANNING. Net, $1.25 
The New York Telegraph says: ‘Mr. Manning’s 
verse is different from much of the poetry that has 
grown out of the war in that with keen vision he sends 
his imagination in search of the eternal behind the 
apparent truths. In both form and spirit his work 
shows the influence of love for Greek life and litera- 
ture.” 


BALLADS OF BATTLE 


Written and Illustrated by CORPORAL JOSHPH 

LEHR, Fourth Black Watch. Net, $1.50 
The Springfield Union says: “ Verses full of soldier 
spirit, give a forceful picture of life in the trenches. 
The sorrow of war is apparent, and so, too, is the 
lighter side of the fighting man that jests about death 
while it is all about him there.” 


THE RETINUE and other poems 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. Net $1.50 


Containing the principal war-poems of this distin- 
guished author, written from 1914 to 1916 and record- 
ing the gradual change of American opinion towards 
the war. Other poems also of singular beauty and dis- 
tinction, which abound in rich and exquisite imagery 
and delicate turns of expression. 


OVER THE HILLS OF HOME 


and other poems 
By LILIAN LEVERIDGE. In Press 


Poems of universal appeal, tender sympathy and com- 
pelling pathos, that help to ease the sorrow in the 
hearts of those who feel, but cannot express. Joyous, 
hopeful verses, that brighten the daily outlook; waft- 
ing from the hills a spirit of restfulness and peace, 
but withal of inspiration and courage. 


SOLDIER SONGS 


By PATRICK MACGILL. Net, $1.00 


The Chicago Tribune says: “Thrilling poems. Very 
moving, very haunting—inescapably true. You may 
buy war books till your shelves creak and not get 
Hh essential meanings as you get them from this 
poet. 


THE BALLAD OF ENSIGN JOY 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


Net, 75c. 


Times-Picayune says: “ With a swing in the lines that calls to mind some of Kipling’s barrack room ballads, 
fH. W. Hornung’s ‘The Ballad of Ensign Joy’ tells the story—and there have been so many such stories in Eng- 
land, and no doubt will be such stories for America also.” 


SONGS OF A MOTHER 

By MARIETTA M. ANDREWS. Net, $1.00 
The Detroit Free Press says: “Songs of home, of 
the simple life, of the tenderest and strongest earthly 
tie, that which holds mother and child in its embrace. 
A book that will speak to the heart.” 


A MANUAL OF MYSTIC VERSE 


Being a choice of Meditative and Mystic Poems made 
and annotated by Louise Collier Willcox. Net, $1.25 


The volume contains the very best of the poetry of 
mysticism from the thirteenth century down. 


SOMEWHERE BEYOND 


A Year Book of FRANCIS THOMPSON. Compiled 
by Mary Carmel Haley. Net, $1.25 
The Boston Post says: “Strange, rich music eagerly 


read by those who are awake to lines that none but 
a genius could write.” 


THEOPHANIES 


A book of Verses by EVELYN UNDERHILL, Net. $1.50 
The Boston Transcript says: “ Mystic and philosophy, 
both characters definitely clothe themselves in Miss 
Underhill’s verse.” 


POSTAGE EXTRA AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


L. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


LMOST no problem in connection with the war 
makes an appeal so direct and so universal as that 
of the future status of those soldiers and sailors 
who, while they have not made the supreme sacr'- 

fice, have yet given to their country their eyesight, their hear- 
ing, or one or more of their limbs, or who, having contracted 
disease in war, must go through life with diminished vitality 
and reduced earning capacity. 

Because of this strong appeal, there is danger that so many 
organizations will undertake the work of amelioration that 
much confusion and overlapping of effort will result; that the 
important business of rehabilitating these stricken men will be 
approached from the angle of sentimentality rather than of 
common-sense; and that, largely because of this, the work will 
fall too much into the hands of amateurs whose desire to be otf 
help outruns their willingness carefully and painfully to pre- 
pare themselves for intelligent service. ; 

The problem that will be raised if, through its prolonga- 
tion, the war sends back a large number of crippled and other- 
wise handicapped men is both moral and industrial. It is 
supremely important that young men who have given so much 
to their nation should not be led, through unwise dealing with 
their cases, to sacrifice also their initiative, their self-reliance 
and even, possibly, their self-respect. It is to a less degree 
important that industry, which during and after the war will 
need every resource in man power that it can muster, should 
not be deprived of the abilities, both mental and physical, that, 
diminished though they may be by the hurts of war, will still 
be available for many years of genuine contribution to. the 
welfare of the state. 

Whether a man injured in battle or by disease contracted 
in war is to continue to be an asset to society and to the indus- 
trial world, or is to degenerate into a burden not only to his 
family and to the country but also to. himself, depends upon 
how this question of his rehabilitation is answered by the gov- 
ernment which has been’ preserved through his sacrifices’ and 
those of his fellow soldiers and sailors. And the point at 
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The War’s Crippled 


How They May Be Made Assets Both to.Themselves and to 
Society 


By James P. Munroe 


VICE-PRESIDENT FEDERAL FOOD BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


which it is determined whether he is to be the one thing or 
the other is the moment when, restored to life and to some 
measure of efficiency by surgical or other treatment at the base 
hospital, he realizes that he is to go back into the world in very 
different case from that in which, leaving the ordinary courses 
of his life, he became a part of the vast war machine. Be- 
ginning at that moment, everything possible should be done 
to make him believe that while he goes back with a different 
efficiency it is not necessarily a diminished efficiency, and that 
every force in the community stands ready to back him in his 
attempt to make himself a social and industrial unit just as 
effective as, if not indeed more effective than, he was before. 
The problem, then, of the physical and vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the soldier or sailor injured in battle is a problem of 
the goal; and no argument for this or that course of surgical 
and medical treatment and for this or that subsequent educa- 
tion can be sound that does not keep constantly in mind the ob- 
ject for which that process of rehabilitation is to be carried on. 
If the work of the surgeon and teacher is to have no other 
result than that of re-creating a human body doomed to sit 
in idleness, or to be engaged in useless occupations for the re- 
mainder of its life, then that work is a real disservice, not only 
to society but to the man himself. Or if, skilful as the sur- 
gery and well-meaning as the education may be, these are 
looked upon as ends in themselves rather than as a means to 
the supreme end of turning back to the world as efficient a 
citizen as that maimed human being can become, then those 
efforts, no matter how imbued with learning and good-will, 
have been not only thrown away, but actually prostituted. 
Since the goal is all-important in this matter of rehabilita- 
tion, it follows that the process of regeneration should be 
intelligently continuous, that it should always take into reck- 
oning every pathway leading to that goal, and that it should 
be so broadly controlled as to permit of utilizing every force 
that may bear, in greater or less degree, upon that ultimate 
result. From this it follows that the rehabilitation of the 
soldier or sailor for whose handicapped condition the govern- 
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Elementary training in electric work at a military hospital 
for limbless men 


ment is directly responsible, is a task that the government 
alone can carry out. Only the government has the compre- 
hensive power to command, to organize and to make effec- 
tive all the social forces which, sooner or later, must be 
focused upon the handicapped man in order to bring him to 
the desired social and industrial goal. 

Important as may be the work of cooperation on the part 
of states and communities, necessary as it may prove to be 
to mobilize the forces of private philanthropy in this far- 
reaching work, all those minor elements and aids can be 
made effective only as they are tied into and made an integral 
part of the single process through which the government must 
undertake to restore to society in general, and to industry in 
particular, as effective and self-reliant a man as can be recon- 
structed out of the shattered thing for whose shattering the 
government is, of course, responsible. 

In this process of reconstruction the fundamental neces- 
sities are continuity of action and definiteness of aim. ‘The 
long and tedious process of physical healing and of industrial 
adaptation will wear down the spirit of the cheeriest patient 
unless there is kept clearly before him the reward of ulti- 
mate social efficiency. “The methods of restoration will have 
fot only no continuity, they will have no meaning, unless all 
those concerned in that restoration, from the stretcher-bearer 
through the surgeons, nurses and teachers of vocational 
therapy to those who are training the man for his old or for 
some new vocation, keep always before themselves, as well 
as before the patient, the fact that he is neither a ‘‘victim”’ 
nor a “derelict.” He must be impressively kept in mind that 
he is a normal member of society, handicapped for a time by 
his injury, but spurred by that handicap to make more of 
himself than would have been likely had he not gone through 
the virilizing process of service to his country and mankind. 

The usual successive stages of this continuous process from 
the battle-field to the moment when the man reestablishes 
himself, to all intents and purposes, as a normal factor in 
society are, roughly, these: restoration to life through surgical 
or medical treatment, or both; bed convalescence, with such 
occupations as may be possible for keeping the mind of the 
patient diverted from himself; advanced convalescence, with 
such mechanical and other therapies as are essential to mus- 
cular and other restoration, and with such vocational therapy 
as will not only assist the other therapies but will keep the 
patient always headed towards industrial restoration; voca- 
tional training proper, in which either he is definitely retrained 
(under the conditions of his handicap) for his former voca- 
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tion, is given advanced instruction in that vocation, or is 
fitted for an entirely new field of activity ; placement, wherein, 
with the most careful regard not only to his present abilities 
but also to his future opportunities, he is so put back into 
industry as not to disrupt the normal industrial situation; and 
follow-up, through which those who have been responsible 
for restoring him to a place in the economic world see to it 
that, so long as he may really need guidance and moral sup- 
port, he gets it, care being taken that nothing is done to 
weaken his self-reliance and his self-respect. 

Fortunately, the machinery for this intelligent, continuous 
process of conducting the maimed soldier from the battle- 
field to the productive industry already exists, and is, or has 
the promise of being, to a high degree efficient. ‘The plans 
of the surgeon general’s office for the care of the men imme- 
diately behind the line, in base-hospitals, in general hospitals 
in Europe, and in distribution and special hospitals on this 
side of the Atlantic, are extensive, wisely made and under 
the supervision of the best surgical, medical and lay minds 
that the country and indeed the world can produce. ‘The 
various therapies and other restorative measures, including 
vocational therapy, have been given unusual study during the 
past decade; and restorations that a few years ago would 
have been thought miraculous are now occurrences of every 
day: 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance has the authority and 
the organization wisely to deal with the soldiers and sailors 
as soon as they leave the service. Vocational education, a 
thing laughed at twenty years ago, has made extraordinary 
strides during the recent years; and its leaders, both inside 
and outside the schools, are competent to apply the now well- 
understood principles of that form of education to the special 
problems of the handicapped. The schools, the colleges, the 
professional schools not only stand ready, they are organized 
as never before, to give intelligent help both in restoring the 
maimed man to useful living, and in lifting him to a position 
higher than that held by him before his injury. Large, well- 
organized and well-correlated bodies of employers and of 
employes are eager to do their part in putting these much- 
needed men back into the industries, to the mutual advantage 
of industry and of the mutilated man himself. Organized 
philanthropy is in such a position of preparedness as it never 
has been before to supplement the work of the government, 
both with money and with assistance, in organizing ‘those 
lines of social service in which governmental machinery is 
not usually effective. It is important to realize, too, that 
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industry, partly through its own gradual enlightenment and 
mainly through the teaching of war, has come to recognize 
that the temporary problem of the crippled soldier finds its 
permanent counterpart in the unending problem of those 
maimed in every conceivable way by industry itself. For this 
reason it will be easy, as it will be imperative, to carry over 
into industry, to meet its normal demands, the same ma- 
‘chinery that is being devised to fulfil the abnormal demands 
of war. 

Excellent as all this existing machinery is, or is to be, it 
will not function properly unless from the first to the last 
there is real, continuous, what one might call “flowing” co- 
operation by these agencies, and unless all their activities 
and all their cooperative measures have as their common aim 
the restoration of thé man to his former place—or to a better 
place—as a genuine factor in the industrial, mercantile, agri- 
cultural or professional world. Having those two things in 
mind, continuity and singleness of aim, it is not without 
profit to consider some of the dangers that must be looked 
out for in planning as, officially and. unofficially, the country is 
beginning to do, for the work which may be small, but which 
is far more likely to be large—the truly sacred work of re- 
pairing, so far as it can be repaired, the manifold and cruel 
human damage to American citizenship that is resulting and 
will continue in ever larger measure to result from the war. 

An initial danger is that the beginning of the work of res- 
toration may be delayed too long. It is obvious that the more 
quickly an injured man can be brought to the base hospital, 
there to be operated upon by the utmost skill obtainable, the 
better will be his chances of complete physical restoration. 
It is not, however, so generally recognized that every hour’s 
delay in beginning, on the one hand, such treatment as may 
be necessary to prevent ankyloses, weaknesses, clumsiness and 
even tendency to undue fatigue in the injured parts, and, on 
the other hand, such mental and physical therapies as tend to 
restore hope, self-confidence and determination to live as nor- 
mal a life as possible, diminishes in arithmetical if not in geo- 
metrical proportion the man’s chances of subsequent happiness 
and civic usefulness. ‘The whole atmosphere surrounding the 
man fresh from the battlefield should be one of courage, of 
forward-looking, of confidence that the world still holds for 
him not only the old opportunities, but even better chances. 

The invalid may come to be regarded and especially may 
come to regard himself, not as a man who has had a temporary 
“set-back”’ soon to be overcome, but as an interesting “case” 
to be worked upon and (in a proper sense) experimented with, 
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Loss of an arm does not prevent this French soldier from 
becoming a cabinet-maker 


to see what the surgical or medical results may be. Nothing 
is more fatal than for a sick man of any kind to take an in- 
terest in the invalid state and to view his treatment as an 
end in itself. So far as the patient is concerned, the means 
by which he is being restored should be treated as of the most 
minor consequence; the thing to be kept always prominent 
before his mind is the restoration, to which the treatment is 
merely the necessary avenue. 

The soldier or sailor may become not only “hospitalized,” 
but “feminized,” by too much coddling both within and with- 
out the hospital. Hero worship is popular; nurses are but 
human; thousands of well-meaning women have little to do 
and a large capacity for sentimentalism; the ease and com- 
parative luxury of the hospital, after the hardships of the field, 
tend strongly to break down a man’s morale; and he has 
larger opportunity probably than ever before for self-con- 
templation and, if it is not checked, self-pity. It is far health- 
ier for the patient to regard the hospital period as a neces- 
sary nuisance temporarily barring his way towards active use- 
fulness, than it is—as may happen if he be too much coddled— 
for him to look upon it as a sort of paradise between the hell 
of the battlefield and the nightmare of a life out in the cold 
world with a leg, an arm or perhaps both eyes, gone. 

The work of vocational training which includes not only 
the work of fitting the patient to earn, but also of teaching 
his shattered body to perform, through artificial aids, or 
through new dexterities, the work that the unmaimed body 
used to do, may be delayed so long that the man loses the 
habit of work and the impulse to achievement before the train- 
ing for that work and achievement along the new lines begins, 
The danger in the “bedside occupation” lies not in the futility 
of it, but in the fact that it is not work, that a man could 
never be fooled into believing that it is, and that he may 
develop an appetite for “passing the time” rather than for 
doing genuine work that produces something real and leads 
at least a short step forward on the road to livelihood. It 
would seem most important to make a special study of “bed- 
side occupations” with the view of ascertaining whether even 
they may not be made in some degree vocational. 

The time of beginning vocational rehabilitation may be 
too long put off, again, in deference to supposed surgical or 
medical demands. Nothing in the direction of vocational 
training should be permitted, of course, to interfere with the 
proper healing of the man’s wounds, or with the restoration 
of his physical and mental poise; but there is always a possi- 
bility that the doctor, necessarily unfamiliar with industries 
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Crippled men with farm experience must be equipped to go 
back to agricultural work 


and with processes of training, may exaggerate their danger 
from the surgical standpoint and very greatly minimize their 
value as a veritable aid to recovery. “The surgeon cannot 
bring the vocational expert too early into counsel; and if 
each stands up as strongly as possible for his own point of 
view, while deferring as little as may be to the possible 
prejudices of the other, they are almost certain to reach a 
middle ground that will in most cases prove the safest for 
the welfare of the patient. 

No connection, or little connection, may be set up between 
the vocational therapy of the hospital and the vocational 
training that, in most cases, the patient must have before he 
can be restored to industry. “he results, in that case, are 
doubly evil: there is brought about an unfortunate, and often 
disastrous, break between the skill that the man attains in 
the hospital and that which he must attain outside; and there 
is thrown away a period that is valuable beyond reckoning 
in determining the fitness of the patient for his future occu- 
pation in general and for that special branch of it which, with 
his handicap, he is best suited to follow. 

The whole question of vocational training, whether thera- 
peutic or industrial, may be handled in too routine a fashion. 
Most of the men receiving hospital treatment will be com- 
paratively young. As a consequence, comparatively few will 
have achieved a settled vocation before they went to war. 


The reconstruction effort cannot begin too early 
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Even those who have reached seeming equilibrium, probably 
chose their vocation quite at haphazard. The experience of 
warfare has broadened their vision and may perhaps have 
stirred latent ambition. The early days of vocational train- 
ing, therefore, are most fruitful in opportunity to relocate 
the young man industrially; to find out whether, even with 
his handicap, he may not greatly better his chances in the 
world; whether or not, with this exceptional opportunity, he 
may branch out into some quite new field of endeavor; 
whether or not he may have possibilities of achievement that, 
had his life flowed in the old channels, would never have 
been discovered. But if this most valuable work of voca- 
tional exploration is to be undertaken, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the work of the surgeon and the doctor who must 
of necessity view the curative workshop from its therapeutic 
aspect, should be unceasingly supplemented by that of the real 
vocational expert who will know how to elicit from the pa- 
tient’s earliest vocational reactions, hints probably of the ut- 
most value as to his latent possibilities, aptitudes, and unex- 
pressed ambitions. 

Not only may the hospital feel inclined to hold on to the 
patient—especially if he be an interesting case—too long, but 
it may magnify an hour of needed massage or an occasional 
therapeutic exercise out of all importance as compared .with 
giving the man steady, purposeful and serious vocational train- 
ing. Just as it is desirable, from the point of view of his 
future welfare as a citizen, to get the crippled soldier off the 
battlefield at the earliest moment, so it is equally important 
to get him out of bed as quickly as possible; and it is of still 
greater moment, from that same viewpoint, to get him out 
of the hospital and on the road to work, at the very first hour 
that regard for his physical safety will allow. There is 
nothing so easy as relaxation; there is nothing so essential to 
abnormal as well as to normal men as the bracing tonic of 
real work. And there seems every reason to believe that such 
a “brace” is as valuable from the therapeutic as it is from the 
vocational standpoint. 

There is a danger, too, that the vocational training may 
itself be institutionalized rather than individualized. Even 
less than normal men can handicapped men and youth be 
treated by herd methods. Every crippled soldier is a prob- 


lem in himself; and the very fact that he has been so long . 


subjected, first in the army and then in the hospital, to dis- 
ciplines that tend to crush individuality, make it doubly nec- 
essary that at the earliest moment his ego should be recognized 
and forced to assert itself in the opportunities for active de- 
cision inseparable from both the choice of and preparation 
for a real vocation. If there were no other arguments, this 
alone would prove the unwisdom of having his vocational 
training under army control. 

The handicapped men may be trained for inferior and 
somewhat discredited vocations. ‘Tradition seems to have set 
aside certain trades as belonging peculiarly to the handicapped, 
and, almost without exception, those vocations: are ill-paid, 
uncertain of patronage and verging on the field of beggary. 
Nothing could be more disastrous for the proposed great ex- 


periment of putting handicapped men really on their feet than 


to continue to condemn them to these pariah jobs. On the 
contrary, the only hope of success is in training these men 
for, and securing their admission to, those dignified trades, 
‘occupations and professions to which normal men are proud to 
belong. There is no profession too occult, no occupation too 
complex, no trade too difficult for a handicapped man’ to as- 
pire to, provided he have the ability to fill it and the grit to 
prepare himself to conquer it. 
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It may be attempted to meet this problem of vocational re- 
habilitation by methods of segregation, colonization, or other 
schemes for putting the handicapped by themselves. It would 
seem almost superfluous to argue that one does not make an 
abnormal man normal by herding him with other abnormals, 
and that the action and reaction of a lot of handicapped men 
set apart by themselves would soon convert them all into 
physical and moral invalids with their lives given mainly to 
the comparison of symptoms and to multiplied bewailing of 
their unjust lot.. The salvation of a crippled man is to put 
him into as close contact as possible with whole men, who 
will give him not only actual help in his work, but the fai 
greater assistance that comes to the abnormal from the breezy 
health and strength of those who are sound in wind and 
limb. 

It may be attempted to undertake the work of placement 
for these handicapped men without proper consideration of 
such fundamental problems as those of general and of local 
labor demand; of the permanency of the proposed occupation ; 
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help over the high hurdles of industrial adjustment. But, as 
has already been said, to coddle him at that time, to give 
him too much support, to treat him as a weakling, would be 
to do him the greatest of injuries. The work of “follow-up” 
will prove to be one of the most complicated in the whole 
series of big problems connected with rehabilitation; but it 
is a work that must be provided for as carefully as for any of 
the preceding steps. On no account, moreover, must this 
difficult service be put into the hands of amateurs. Here, of 
all places, are needed the experience, the wisdom, the clear 
common-sense of men and women who have given years to 
preparing themselves for this most expert task of social ad- 
justment. 

These are a few of the dangers inherent in the work of 
rehabilitating the soldiers and sailors who are already coming 
to this country in fast increasing numbers. And .after that 
sad procession has been sorted out, after the hopeless cases 
have been sent to the asylums of one sort and another that 
this generous country will provide, after the slightly crippled 


A special appliance replaces the func- 
tion of the lost arm 


of the adjustment of wages, which in most cases will have to 
be on a lower level than that of the normal worker; of the 
relation of this particular problem to the larger question of 
industrial relations; of the legal and other difficulties involved 
in the conditions surrounding employers’ liability insurance ; 
of the circumstances under which the crippled men must 
work, etc. To make this mistake would be to nullify all that 
had been done in preparing the man for vocational efficiency ; 
and the fact that such complex business problems as these 
stand at the end of the vocational road emphasizes anew the 
inadequacy of merely medical, or solely military, control for 
this far-reaching service. 

It may be deemed sufficient to train the returned soldier 
or sailor, to find him a position and then to let him shift for 
himself. This, again, would be practically to nullify all that 
had gone before. With most cases, the hardest time will be 
that of adjustment, when the man, released from the super- 
vision, first of the hospital and then of the educational process, 
finds himself, handicapped and probably in a new occupation, 
confronted with the rush and indifference of the competitive 
world. It is at that trying time that the man needs someone 
at his side to whom he may turn for advice, for courage, for 


Both arms gone, yet he is in training 
as an accountant 


A harness offsets the handicap of a 
paralyzed hand 


have been easily put back into industry, and after the really 
handicapped have been, far less easily, helped to find their 
best places in the economic world, there will still remain, pre- 
sumably forever, the equally sad procession of the industrially 
crippled, the men who, whether by their own fault or by that 
of industry itself, have been permanently maimed and who 
are, for society, a charge almost if not quite as sacred as that 
of men crippled by war. The bases of action and the funda- 
mental dangers to be avoided are exactly the same with these 
industrial cripples as with the maimed soldiers and sailors. 
It would seem reasonable, therefore, that practically the same 
machinery—except that which functions overseas—should be 
utilized in the rehabilitation of these victims of economic, as 
in’ restoring those victims of military, necessity. Every step 
in the process of training, every need for cooperation, every 
obstacle to be avoided and overcome—above all, everything 
that concerns the ultimate goal of the rehabilitation—holds 
exactly for one victim as for the other. And one of the 
ameliorations of the war will be found, it is practically cer- 
tain, in the new and truly humane way in which society will 
in future view those industrial cripples whom, heretofore, it 
has either ignored or condemned to mendicancy. 


The Spirit and Deed of Home Service 


By Mary Willcox Glenn 


CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN RED CROSS, HOME SERVICE SECTION NEW YORK AND BRONX COUNTY CHAPTERS 


T is recorded somewhere that an eye-witness of the battle 
of Sedan stood on the morning of the day of battle 
where he could watch a certain regiment move to oc- 
cupy its assigned position. From that observation point 

he saw also a peasant driving his plough across a field close 
to the scene of the decisive conflict. In the dusk of that event- 
ful day as the regiment was being forced back in confusion, 
the onlooker noted that the peasant with his hand steadily 
on the plough had continued to drive his white horse across 
the field in that valley of decision. 

This incident, borrowed in the fall of 1914, served to deepen 
one’s consciousness of the fact that even in the years when 
war was preoccupying the world, men’s essential wants had 
still to be provided by those who kept their hands on the par- 
ticular plough that experience had trained them to drive. It 
moreover helped one to realize that the character of the 
contribution one might aim to make had best be determined 
by fitness for the distinctive task which one did not elect but 
rather had been selected to fill. No matter if the sticking 
to a routine job gave impression of one’s merely tilling the 
time-worn soil. 

In a spirit of keeping the hand on the plough case-workers 
—visitors trained to diagnose and treat the social ills of fami- 
lies and individuals who suffer under adversity—resolutely 
continued to act as members of the societies that had enlisted 
their interest and secured their allegiance, during those dis- 
quieting years between August, 1914, and April, 1917. Then 
came our country’s participation in the war. With the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of purpose, even in anticipation of it, arose 
the case-worker’s opportunity to break new ground but sow 
it with tested seed. “There was no need to lift the hand 
from the plough. It had merely to be made to drive across a 
field of divergent effort when the furrow to be dug was for 
the sowing of service in behalf of the families of the men 
serving under the colors. “There would come in time a varia- 
tion in results. Methods would be modified and then de- 
veloped to meet a new set of circumstances and the unex- 
pected reactions of individual families. But these adapta- 
tions of the process to meet a unique occasion would be evolu- 
tionary in nature. 

Extension ef opportunity, the patriotic summons, quickened 
the imagination of many who wished to offer service. But a 
buoyant approach, a stimulated intelligence, did not furnish 
equipment for the job. Because, to shift the metaphor, the 
case-worker had long traveled the narrow path of detailed 
attention to a recognized task, he had already reached the 
high road when it was commonly realized that ability advan- 


tageously to lead the way rested with those who had learned © 


the rules of the road. 

The Red Cross turned therefore of necessity to the trained 
case-worker, to someone who was prepared to grasp the im- 
port of this new phase of effort, when that great organism, 
itself in the throes of a new birth, realized that its civilian 
relief department must be expanded. Expansion must be 
adequate to the task of serving the home of any enlisted or 
drafted man in any branch of military and naval service in 
every part of the United States—must be equal, moreover, to 
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meeting the call to consider the families of the men of other 
nations who serve in the armies of our Allies. Ready, also, 


to heed expeditiously, effectively, the summons to relieve a — 


stricken Halifax, a shaken Guatemala. 

The case-worker drawn by the Red Cross into this new 
field of Home Service has had, however, to think afresh of 
the motive that underlies his work. He knows that awful 
bereavements will come to some of those in whose behalf he 
acts. Day by day come to my office the women—old and 
young—whose faces, in anticipation, show signs of the sorrow 
they will be called on to bear. “The case-worker, as he talks 
with such as these, realizes that he is responsible not only for 
developing and maintaining a sound technique, but for 
strengthening his contribution on the side where it touches 
the spiritual, the elusive side of threatened family life. Many 
are learning to apprehend that the wives and children, the 
mothers and sisters, the fathers and brothers of the men called 
to the colors should get, as they live through the coming ter- 
rible months, a deepened consciousness of the reality of God’s 
relationship to His world. These should be helped thereby to 
meet the immediate strain of separation. And, a reason more 
profound, they who stay at home should be gripped by the 
fact of God’s existence as directly as the reality of His Being 
will inspirit some of their men in the trenches and on the 
threatened high seas. 

From this point of view the person who devotes energy to 
Home Service should yearn to impart spiritual force, so that, 
speaking metaphorically, the women who keep the hearth fires 
burning may not lag behind their men who fight to maintain 
the home ideal, which is implicit in the ideal of democracy 
itself. 

The Purpose of Home Visiting 

DWELLING on the spiritual aspect of case-work, the visitor 
comes to realize that what we social workers are here for is 
not to save people but to further the salvation of society. 
Life is for use. Safety first or any shibboleth that puts phy- 
sical well-being or material welfare in the forefront seems to 
be a betrayal of trust in the face of the stern reality of the 
present world crisis. A contribution of wealth or talents or 
skill can merely supplement the essential contribution of one’s 
whole self to the cause. Only through such wholeness of 
giving can one’s purpose be identified with what one must 
believe is the “great purpose.” Without the element of sac- 
rifice, without the desire to atone, there is no foundation for 
brotherhood in any present social endeavor. A war righteous- 
ly undertaken imposes awful obligations on those who are 
committed to see it fought through to a victorious finish. 

The necessity of appreciating personality and of getting at 
the dynamic center of the human being whom one is trying to 
help, is driven home by the experiences of the work in behalf 
of soldiers’ and sailors’ families. I think, for instance, of a 
Greek who enlisted in a National Guard regiment and was 
in camp expecting shortly to be sent to France. His wife de- 
pended on his presence in the home to provide the morale 
which should keep the household running in ordered fashion. 
With him away, the Home Service visitor felt that it would 
be impossible for the mother of his children to exercise the 
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control necessary to keep them straight. When she discussed 
the family problem with the man, the visitor appreciated that 
military service for country was part of his creed. With- 
drawal from the army would be for him a ‘dishonorable act. 
“It were better for my son,” he said, “that I was killed in 
battle than that I should get my discharge. I’m more to him 
dead than at home a quitter.” 

The woman with her monotonous plea to have her man 
back, the soldier with his reiterated claim that it was up to 
him to go seemed, with their antipathetic reactions to the 
crisis, to be dual protagonists in a Greek drama. The de- 
nouement that came as an anti-climax was as unexpected as 
the conclusion of a short story. 

The man had laid aside two thousand dollars which on his 
return from the war he intended to use for the purchase of 
a business. “The money (this happened in the months before 
the establishment of the War Risk Insurance Bureau) he 
refused to touch for the purpose of helping to support his 
family. The decision as to what should be done was finally 
made by his captain, who discharged the man, declaring that 
he was a poor lot and would be no loss to the service, obsessed 


as he was with a desire to hold his property intact. “Ihe 
Home Service visitor accepted the officer’s decision. She 
knew, however, that the soldier’s motives were complex. His 


heritage of patriotism had become tragically overlaid, tempor- 
arily it might be, with a craving for economic security. Amer- 
ica had given him an object lesson in materialism. 


A Frenchman’s Difficulties 


ANOTHER instance that comes to mind also reflects the atti 
tude of mind of the foreigners among us. A Frenchman oi 
an age to fight in his native army was severely criticized by 
his compatriots because he had not returned to France when 
other reservists were called. Their antagonism was so marked 
that they prevented his securing or holding a position with 
the result that he and his family became destitute. On visit- 
ing, a Home Service agent learned that the man had taken 
out his first naturalization papers and had two sons in the 
American army. The visitor knew that to reach the core of 
his need, she must find what was his genuine attitude towards 
his country’s claim on his service. “Through patience and per- 
spicacity, she got assurance that he, though Frenchman born, 
did feel himself to be a citizen of the United States. In giving 
his sons, he had discharged the patriot’s obligation and acted 
honorably in deciding to stay in his adopted home to support 
his wife and young children. When the groundwork of un- 
derstanding was laid, the visitor was free to build in such 
way that she enabled the man to secure a position fitted to his 
ability as a clerk; the woman to overcome the melancholy 
which had settled on her spirits and, thereafter, use to ad- 
vantage her skill as a homemaker. 

Another problem, difficult of solution, especially during 
the months preceding the decision of the federal government 
to make allowances to the families of the men, has been how 
satisfactorily to divide men wanting to enlist into those who 
have and those who have not families, whose dependency on 
their earnings constitutes an exemption. 

Last summer to our Home Service office came a clean young 
fellow of fine physique who was keen to enlist. He wished 
assurance, however, that his father and mother need not lower 
their standard of living during his absence with the army. 
His question was: Will the American Red Cross make good 
the difference between the pay I assign (added to the con- 
tribution my brother makes) and the income my parents need 
to keep up our home? In view of the position taken by the 
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government, that men with dependent families should not 
be accepted, the Red Cross could take but one position; name- 
ly, that the recruiting officer must make the decision. But 
in making the statement one realized that it begged the issue. 
Such young men, stirred by the patriotic impulse to give them- 
selves, should not be debarred, because of a light purse, from 
military service. The country should not be deprived of their 
loyalty’s finding its expression through martial deeds. 

There lies, of course, a middle way, which could be pointed 
out to such young men and to their parents—one that can be 
considered quite apart from any arguing of the question as 
to the relation between dependency and eligibility for service. 
The middle way suggests a mutual readiness to make sacri- 
fices and husband resources. Home Service desires to travel 
that way, having an intimate understanding of the soldier’s 
attitude to his family’s problem, and in sympathetic company 
with the family itself. 

The visitors, through conference with the men and with 
their families, have come to realize more definitely how nec- 
essary it is to learn what people think about their own situa- 
tion.. Intensity of desire to help the war forward through a 
meeting of the real problem of each soldier’s and sailor’s fam- 
ily, clarifies the visitor’s sense of the truism that in good case- 
work one aims to release body; mind and soul. The leading 
of one’s client to the confessional, to an actual unburdening 
of himself, the helping him to give expression to his secret 
fears or to his shy aspirations, becomes each in turn a healing, 
an uplifting, a creative measure. 

There has come, also, a fuller recognition of what can be 
accomplished through cooperation. Cooperation, the active 
principle of social effort, is so delicate, so elusive a process 
that it suffers defeat in the very act of being made a subject 
of discussion. It cannot be secured as a result of any paper 
scheme or decision as to the expediency of coming together. 
The spirit of unity defies us to catch her in any net we weave 
with our hands. She will come only when in humility we 
offer more of ourselves than we ask her to give in return. 

The home server has realized the value of bringing together 
groups of people who have had varied, and in some instances 
specialized, experience, in dealing with individual and family 
problems. Such groups have not had to search for a basis of 
cooperation. In the mind of each member has been an appre- 
ciation of the human end to be attained. Each has realized 
that the community demands that the families of the fighting 
men be not allowed to suffer destruction. Discussion at meet- 
ings centers in the maintenance of the immaterial rather than 
the material values of family life. There has been a con- 
sciousness that the lesser values will be conserved if the 
worker’s mind has a firm grip on what should lie at the base 
of family solidarity. ‘There has been shown at such consul- 
tation meetings a disposition to sink individual differences of 
opinion and to pool resources. The end to attain—the well- 
being of the family—has precluded the intrusion of motives 
alien to the fulfilment of that unifying purpose. 


Some of Those Who Serve 


THE increase since April, 1917, in number of persons de- 
sirous to intervene in behalf of their less fortunate fellows has 
been momentous. One is made to think of a moving-picture 
show where action appears abnormally rapid and scene fol- 
lows scene in kaleidoscopic prodigality. 

A woman came to our office late in May. She had traveled, 
had a wide circle of friends, many social obligations, but 
never, apparently, had felt the call of social service. I doubt 
if her intentions were to give continuous time to the Red Cross 
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when her connection was first made. Interest in the work 
gradually drew her deeper in. She stayed in town throughout 
the summer, gave more and more hours daily, and came to 
the point, finally, of full-time service. With a mind fresh 
to take impressions, having a gift for understanding people, 
her contribution came to mean that in the office was to be 
found a woman who was whole-heartedly, genially ready to 
meet each human situation which was presented. She met 
each problem not as one who holds to formulas, but as one 
who sees life simply as an open book to be interpreted with 
fresh interest each succeeding day. 

One’s mind also dwells on some of the young girls who 
have come to our Home Service. They have offered half and 
then full time, have worked summer and winter for joy in 
the work itself. So fresh, so young, so keen to feel for and 
with people, one, day by day, could see them grow in a reali- 
zation of what it means to give oneself without stint to be 
used by those about one. 

Men beyond the age of military service have offered them- 
selves, keenly desiring to have the habits of uneventful years 
broken in upon so that they too may be doing their part. I 
have one of these in mind, who has brought to bear upon the 
family problems presented to him the acumen of the trained 
business man. With martial directness, he strikes at the cen- 
ter of a situation in order to clear the way for a next step. To 
watch him go about his work has meant to gain an inspirit- 
ing knowledge of the wealth of satisfaction that lies in being 
serviceable to one’s fellows. 

There are many others of whom one might speak; those 
who do routine clerical jobs with unfailing zest, those who 
help develop a fine esprit de corps that makes the service a 
unified whole, expressive of a common, a loyal, a sanctified 
purpose. Often in contemplating the Home Service I have 
felt how a fine disposition, a something that seems actuated 
by a noblesse oblige, puts it at one with all the exquisite out- 
pourings of self in many lands, which lets the time be creative 
in spite of the atrocity of war. 

But on the group that goes out from the Home Service 
office into the homes does one’s mind linger with tender ap- 
preciation. They carry so much of themselves, they take away 
so much from those they serve, that they become the medi- 
ators, the forerunners of a day of closer understanding be- 
tween peoples of different backgrounds. To think of the visit- 
ors leads one on naturally to consider again the families under 
their care. Families of fighting men! Families that teach one 
to appreciate more fully how rooted in home life courage does 
lie. ‘This lesson is most surely learned through contemplating 
the mothers courageous who come to our Home Service. I 
can see sitting before me, as I write, the old mother of an 
only son who was shortly to sail for France with a base hos- 
pital unit. He had been a hospital orderly who gave up a 
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good-paying position to enlist. She told simply how she could 
readjust her life. He would give part of his pay. She would 


add enough to this by sewing to maintain their home—this — 


was before the period of federal allowances. She went on to 
speak of her son’s having been an orderly. But she added 
quickly, “It’s for his brains they are taking him. I should 
not be surprised if he were soon in the air.” Aviation had 
stimulated her imagination. She could not think of his failing 
to master the most daring arm of the service. 

I was showing some Polish children whose mother sat 
close by a newspaper candle made for trench use. 


purpose, her face lit up. “My son, in the trenches,” she 
explained in her fragmentary English. He occupied in her 
mind the center of the army stage and with equanimity she 
could accept his being there where the war’s greatest ex- 
periences were to be offered. 

There is not always the courage to endure. The spirit’s 
flag does sometimes lower. ‘he face of a Russian Jewess will 
stay by me as typical of terror at the call to cross the waters. 
Her son was in a coast defense regiment, and when she 
learned that he might be ordered to France she came, panic- 
stricken, to the Home Service office to beg for his discharge. 
Her aspect was that of a dumb, hunted animal. 

The vision of the mother glorying in her ability to give, 


even while she realizes the pain she must bear is, however, 


what rests with one. Her sacrificial suffering seems to be- 
come a part of the mystery of the cross at whose feet a mother 
ever kneels. 

Reverencing the courage of the women and children and 
the older men, who without complaint let their main support 


go, knowing not how the deficit in income, the loss of moral 


help can be met, one longs to see the will to sacrifice lie at 
the core of each social effort made to approach the individual. 
One has faith that more and more it will. 

The young men and women, who have since August, 1914, 


returned to America from service near the battle lines, have 


fallen back into the familiar routine with often a passionate 
longing to make further sacrifice. Many more who craved 
the privilege of heeding France’s challenge, stayed behind, 
with, as a friend of mine said, a sense of fainting within be- 
cause the yearning to go was unfulfilled. 
April, 1917, as well as in those years when we were not par- 
ticipants in the war, there is a gauntlet thrown down which 
may be carried with honor in a joust on our own soil. 
Knights of the spiritual advance are needed, here. It is in 
America we must make diligent quest to find and meet our 
neighbor’s needs, here that we must fight to maintain his 
freedom and his rights. Unless a spiritual warfare coincides. 
with and follows after the horrible ordeal of battling nations, 
there will be no conclusive peace. 


THE AWAKENING 
By Flora Shufelt Rivola 


“Slave of the wheel of labor! What to him 
Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades?” 


—From The Man with the Hoe. 


“Teen Man with the Hoe has lifted his eyes 

And has caught the swing of the Pleiades! 
The so-long undreamed miracle 

Has straightened his back, put strength in his knees: 
The God-spark in him smouldered—flashed— 

The feeble spark leapt into flame— 
Then up from the centuries’ mire he rose 

And with lifted face to his own he came. 


No more will he walk with the sagging step, 

No more will earth-masters bend his will; 
He has visioned his own soul’s majesty 

And has waited before it, hushed and still: 
Henceforth he will captain the ships of state, 

To the kingdoms of earth he has found the keys— 
For the Man with the Hoe has lifted his eyes 

And has caught the swing of the Pleiades! 


When the © 


oldest daughter, who acted as interpreter, told her mother its — 


But now since — 


_, Terrace of the Edward L. Trudeau Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Plessis Piquet, opened on Christmas day 
by the American Red Cross and immediately occupied by some eighty women and children refugees sent 
out from one of the mosi congested sections of Paris 


Malabry 


A Red Cross Village for Tuberculous Refugees 
By William Charles White 


CHIEF OF THE*BUREAU OF TUBERCULOSIS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN FRANCE 


LL the world has heard of the entrance through 

Evian of those who were entrapped behind the 

German lines in their early advance at the begin- 

ning of the war. They come a thousand at a 
time after long days of arduous railroad travel, to seek habita- 
tion again in new cities of their native soil. Germany evacu- 
ates in this way all that are useless to her—old men and 
women, mothers and young children, the weak and the 
maimed, the sick, the feebleminded, and all who would be 
an extra drain on her supply of food and material. 

It has long been known that a fair percentage of the sick 
are suffering from tuberculosis, and that, especially among 
those coming from the rural districts, no knowledge is pos- 
sessed by the victims of this disease of the menace of uncared- 
for tuberculosis. Consequently, when they reach their native 
land again, having suffered the loss of son and daughter, se- 
questered by the Germans, they rebel against giving up other 
members of the family, for hospitalization, immediately upon 
gaining their new freedom. 

It was to study and to meet this problem that we made 
our first trip to Evian. I need not describe here the scenes 
which have been so often depicted, but here were the results 
of war at first-hand—so touching as to bring tears to the eyes 
of strong men whose souls were blessed with the saving quality 
of sympathy—here were families seeking to establish new 
homes with such meager possessions as umbrellas, a few ar- 
ticles of clothing, perhaps a single utensil of their vocation. 


In one instance, a sad-faced grandmother with three grand- 
children, possessed only a chamber-pot and a pair of shoes 
with which to commence her new life. The head of another 
tamily of three was a fourteen-year-old girl with a brother 
of ten and a sister of eight. To Mr. Barthou, a minister of 
France, who questioned her, she told of the death of her 
father and mother and acknowledged that she was now the 
mother of the family and unafraid. His comment to the as- 
sembled group was—‘‘Of such are the mothers of France.” 

As we stood on the roadside and watched them pass, we 
were conscious of the fact that here was a great opportunity 
to provide an equipment to meet this emergency—a houseless 
population for which homes must be provided—families pos- 
sessed of sick, tuberculous members, from whom they would 
not part. 

First, we must provide homes, for all the houses of France 
are full, crowded by refugees from every nation and by the 
vast new armies of all the Allies who one by one are over- 
running the country on their way to the great battlefront, a 
burden which, unfortunately, France has had to shoulder on 
the western front for all the years of the World War. And 
these homes must be provided in such a way that those families 
with tuberculous members entering by the small end of the 
funnel at Evian should not spread out through the mouth of 
the funnel to increase infection by moving into the crowded 
tenement quarters where most of the poor refugees are housed, 
and to sow a crop of tuberculosis for the years to come. 
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As we thought upon this second point, it seemed to us but 
an exaggeration of many phases of our own large city problems 
at home, where family after family, starting in with tubercu- 
losis, sinks lower and lower in the poverty scale. ‘The sick 
refuse to leave the family, and the family refuses to give them 
up until the last stages when, with money all gone and family 
morale broken, tied to the worst living conditions in an en- 
vironment which will not allow for breathing space, they 
finally become a charge upon the funds for community assist- 
ance. 

Here, however, one of the problems we have at home was 
already solved. ‘The families were loosened from their old 
environment and, in addition, each cherished as the great ob- 
ject of life, a return to the war-devastated areas when the 
battlefields are clear. They were but transient members of 
the rest of France, and it seemed to us that the very necessity 
of providing homes during this interim led the way to an an- 
swer to many of the great economic problems in the large 
cities in America and elsewhere. 
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We traveled in and out among them, sad and seeking a 
means to meet the emergency. Construction is impossible in 
France today on any but the most simple basis; there are no 
materials available and no workmen. But, as we returned to 
Paris, a picture of the army camps, rapidly constructed with a 
most meager equipment in the way of housing, the most primi- 
tive of hygienic measures and yet productive of great health, 
came to our mind in sharp contrast to the prevalent theory in 
America that only elaborate hospital and housing buildings 
suffice. Rapidly following, there came a great picture of the 
schools for the blessés in which many, who never before had 
had the privilege, were taught new means of livelihood and 
new habits of life and then, following that, the picture of the 
attempt of the Home Hospital in New York city, established 
by the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor to 
answer the same problem. 

The next day in Paris, the Department of the Seine made 
its offer to us of 150 acres of ground, and while they were 
talking about it in our office, fragment after fragment of 
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ROUTE ac VERSAILLES 


WHERE TUBERCULOUS REFUGEES WILL BE CARED FOR OUTSIDE OF PARIS 


Vie acres of meadow and woodland have been offered to the American Red Cross by the Department of the 

_ Seine for a village for tuberculous refugees. Architects of the Society of Friends, working in close cooperation 
with-the construction department of the Red Cross, have planned the grouping of this village so as to leave the beauti- 
ful wooded property uninjured when the village is transported after the war. A group of Quakers is already clearing 
the land and has started to build 150 three- and five-room houses, each with a porch and of a type that can be de- 
mounted and transported to the liberated districts when the war ts over. 

The village will care for 1,000 persons. All the elements naturally entering into a thriving community in France 
will be developed. Schools and playgrounds, recreation facilities, a cooperative store, a laundry, a community bath- 


house and a dispensary will be established—all in demountable wooden houses. 


The cooperative store will not only 


purchase in surrounding markets, selling goods as nearly as possible at cost, but will purchase and resell the products 
of the workshops where industrial education will be given to those capable of receiving it so as to increase the in- 
dependence of the group and make it as nearly as possible self-supporting. 


The finance committee of the Red Cross has appropriated $265,000 for the project. 
an economical permanent investment that will relieve the community of a big burden. 


contributing more than half the cost of maintenance. 


The village is regarded as 
The French government is 
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thought fell into place and we felt that here perhaps was the 
opportunity, without waste, of solving the problem. 

The land and chateau at Malabry, near Paris, came to us 
without cost. It was possible to get wood from the army, it 
was possible to secure labor through the American Friends; it 
was possible, in fact, to start a school for housing, in which 
each family would be given a new temporary home which we 
would furnish. We could get out water and light; we could 
isolate the sick member in the house; we could give each 
family intensive instruction in hygienic means of living; we 
could educate the children in open air schools; we could pro- 
vide work of varied character in vocational schools, keeping 
in mind the different occupations which each family would 
take up when it returned to repeople the devastated area— 
for in the heart of all refugees is the strong desire to return to 
the region from which they have been evacuated. We could 
even provide a house of such a type that at the close of the 
war it could be taken down to be set up again in the place of 
the home destroyed by bomb and shell. We could build a 
village on the simple hygienic lines of army provisions; we 
could establish community stores; we could make use of the 
French government allowance for refugees; we could, above 
all, give them by means of visiting nurses intensive instruction 
on how to live safely with a consumptive member. Without 
hesitation, we accepted the offer of the property, and thus was 
born the conception of Malabry, a part of the Edward L. 
Trudeau Institution which forms a part of the work of the 
bureau of tuberculosis. 
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We carried the project next day to Homer Folks, director 
of the Department of Civil Affairs of the Red Cross, who 
immediately saw, with his great breadth of vision, all the 
possibilities of the plan with the opportunities given by the 
necessities of the homeless transient tuberculosis population, 
and he at once gave his approval and has since been as keenly 
interested in making the plan successful as any of those more 
actively working. With the success of this, it will be possible, 
with more effort, it is true, to loosen from their environment 
at home and to put into a new environment of comparative 
isolation, family groups who have not been able to cope with 
misfortune and, by intensive care, to put them on a basis of a 
new morale, start them out in a new field of effort and estab- 
lish in the minds of all the fact which we have for years 
known to be perfectly true, that it is comparatively safe for.a 
family to house a tuberculous member and possible to protect 
all who come in contact with him from infection. 

It would not have been possible, however, without the 
emergency caused by the war. ‘The entering houseless group, 
the ultimate devastated area to which they are to return, the 
tuberculous member, the immediate necessity for housing— 
all set the stage and if, by the untiring devotion of all in 
France who come into contact with the project, it is success- 
ful, a new implement to meet the most urgent needs of all 
tuberculosis work in great cities will be added, and America’s 
expenditure in assisting the emergency which has been forced 
upon the French will not have been made in vain—even to a 
re-acting benefit upon America’s great public movement. 


Employment Managers in Conference 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE new importance of women in industry, the fact 

that only the government can introduce a stabilizing 

influence into the employment market, and the im- 

portant contribution that the workers must make to 
the establishment of a satisfactory labor policy, were the out- 
standing points of interest at the Conference of Employment 
Managers at Rochester last week. 

From the address of Dr. Kristine Mann, of the Women’s 
Division of the Industrial Service Section of the Ordnance 
Bureau, in which she emphasized the necessity of adequate 
safeguards for women at work, to the very end of the con- 
ference when Mrs. Ordway Tead, of the same government 
department, argued in favor of the maintenance of high stand- 
ards for women in industry and for equal pay for equal work, 
the subject of women and their importance to industry at 
this time was constantly in the foreground. Indeed, this con- 
ference, which for the first time formally organized the em- 
ployment managers in a national association, unanimously 
passed a resolution opening the Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation all over the country to women employment managers. 
For some unknown reason they have up to this time been 
barred from membership, even while some of the more promi- 
nent of them have been eagerly sought as speakers at previous 
conferences of employment managers. 

Dr. Mann said that if women were kept well the work- 
ing day could be reduced to seven hours and production would 
not suffer. She urged that there should be a health officer 
in every plant, who should understand hygiene and be able 
to detect evidences of fatigue. Such an officer should be able 


to give advice on diet and recreation and exercise, and should 
at the same time understand factory conditions from the em- 
ployer’s side. She recommended a medical course for such 
officers, which would in addition to the usual medical studies 
include courses in labor problems and in practical work in 
factories. Such a course, she said, is planned for the future 
by the Medical School of Johns Hopkins University. 

H. E. Miles, of the Council of National Defense, in the ses- 
sion on dilution and special training, showed stereopticon pic- 
tures of women engaged in all sorts of occupations, including 
heavy work in factories. Mr. Miles insisted throughout his 
address that women can do anything that men can do, and 
whether he intended it or not rather left the impression that 
women are more desirous as employes than men. 

Quite the contrary point of view was expressed later on by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, who was the guest of the con- 
ference at a banquet on Friday evening. Speaking of*intro- 
ducing women in very large numbers to do heavy machine 
work, and work of similar character in munition factories, 
Secretary Wilson said: ‘The time when that will be neces- 
sary may come, it has not come yet.” In commenting upon 
the fact that women are being employed in such factories in 
very large numbers in England, the secretary remarked that 
“we seem to want to quote what England has done—not para- 
phrase it.” The secretary pointed out that conditions are 
very different in this country from what they are in England. 
Women have always been employed there at work which they 
have not done in this country. 

Hugh Fullerton, of H. Black and Company, Cleveland, 
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spoke of the social importance of maintaining high standards 
where women are employed. For, he said, ‘a woman weak- 
ened by industry is a larger social menace than a man so weak- 
ened.” Mr. Fullerton recommended the maintenance of the 
best possible hygienic conditions in the-shop, with a woman 
supervisor in charge of the employment of women and to look 
after their interests. He said that no woman under eighteen 
years of age should enter industry at all, and that forty-eight 
hours per week should be the maximum. ‘The importance 
from a business point of view of keeping employes in good 
health, was emphasized by Mr. Fullerton, when he called at- 
tention to one little thing that has contributed very much 
toward that end in the factory of H. Black and Company; 
that is, the fact that they keep on hand a supply of dry shoes 
and stockings, so that women who arrive with wet. feet upon 
a rainy day may immediately be supplied with a dry outfit. 
This has kept down: colds and prevented absence for that 
reason and contributed to the efficiency of the women at work. 
Mr. Fullerton said he favored the same piece rate for women 
as for men, but so far as equal pay for equal work on a time 
basis is concerned, he declared that women actually have less 
value than men, on account of, the fact that they do not stay 
as long in industry, cannot be called upon to work overtime 
as men can be, have a higher absence record than men, and are 
less adaptable. 

Destructive labor recruiting was discussed by Charles T. 
Clayton who is assistant director-general of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, and by William Blackman, director. of labor 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In these addresses, as 
well as in others by different employment managers, the 
charge was made that the labor market has been demoralized 
by.employers stealing labor from each other, at a time when 
it is of the utmost importance to get men to work in ship- 
yards and in munitions plants. Employers engaged in less 
vital industries have prevented labor from flowing in the direc- 
tion where it is most needed, and have even won men away 
irom those industries by offering higher wages. In the same 
way, different manufacturers engaged in industries of equal 
importance to the government have added to the difficulty by 
stealing labor from each other. ‘The absurd length to which 
such methods may be carried was indicated when Mr. Clay- 
ton told of an employer, in Chicago, who met two workmen 
on the street and hired them away from his own firm by offer- 
ing them more money. 

The method most roundly condemned by many speakers at 
the conference was indiscriminate advertising, which has re- 
sulted in drawing men away from essential to non-essential 
industries, or has lured them to a community in advance of 
the time when they would be needed, and altogether has con- 
tributed to unrest and a shifting of labor which is destructive 
of efficiency and socially undesirable. 

Mr. Blackman favored the fixing of a standard wage in 
each industry and, in all factories having government con- 
tracts, the canceling of the contract if more than the standard 
wage is offered. Mr. Clayton proposed that all advertising 
cease just as soon as the National Employment Service is 
better established and all firms with war contracts get all 
their labor through the Federal Employment Service. “This 
proposal called forth at a later session a spirited attack upon 
the Federal Employment Service, led by Dudley R. Kennedy, 
who is connected with the ship-yards on Hog Island. Mr. 
Kennedy charged that the Federal Employment Service is 
“shot through with unionism.” For that reason it was dan- 
gerous for employers to deal with it. It was obvious that Mr. 
Kennedy’s remarks met with the favor of a large number of 
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employment managers. Mr. Clayton and other representa- 
tives of the Labor Department came vigorously to the de- 
fense of their policies and denied that there is any unionism 
about it. The obvious. conclusion, however, that one would 
draw from the discussion was that the one way in which the 
service can rid itself of that charge is for the officers of the 
service to be selected by competitive examination under civil 
service rules. 

The importance of the workers in the developing: of satis- 
factory employment policies was more noteworthy for its ab- 
sence from the discussion than because of any position of 
importance it occupied upon the program. And yet it was 
touched upon by S. R. Rectanus, of the American Rolling 
Mill Company of Middletown, Ohio, in discussing absentee- 
ism. ‘Why not treat the employe like a customer?” sug- 
gested Mr. Rectanus. ‘‘Why not just as in selling goods 
assume that the customer is always right and so sell him the 
correct viewpoint? We should assume that no one would 
be absent willingly.” The theme was also touched upon by 
Morris L.. Cooke, from the general manager’s office of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. It was to be regretted that 
Mr. Cooke had only a few minutes in which to speak. But 
in those few minutes he emphasized the responsibility both 
of management and of workers. He urged that there should 
be publicity for the pay-roll. At least. once in every three 
months, Mr. Cooke suggested, there should be made up a 
list of the number of employes at each of the various rates of 
pay, and this should be submitted to the judgment of some 
outsider, possibly to the government, for an opinion as to its 
adequacy. ‘“IThere should be a level,” said Mr. Cooke, “‘be- 
low which wages should not go.” . If the responsibility of the 
management is for high wages, the responsibility of the worker 
is for production. Output, said Mr. Cooke, has been going 
down, partly due to the fault of the management—but or- 
ganized labor here has a tremendous responsibility, and again 
he favored publicity as to individual output as a remedy. 

In this way the importance of the workers was suggested, 
but little was said of how the employe can be enlisted in a 
campaign for efficiency and low labor turnover. Indeed, one 
of the most impressive things about the conference was the 
apparent assumption on the part of the employment managers 
present that labor is simply a mass to be molded and altered 
by the employment managers. There was very little to indi- 
cate any conception of getting the cooperation of labor. In 
fact, nothing of this sort came from the men actually engaged 
in the work of employment management. At the banquet 
on Friday evening, Ordway Tead made a strong plea for 
democratic organization within the shop: He pointed out 
that we have not had the cooperation of the workers in shop 
efficiency, but he insisted it cannot be had without conference. 
An attempt should be made to secure the assistance of the 
workers in all the problems of war production. Yet they 
cannot be expected to do this unless they are given some re- 
sponsibility. “Representative control in industry,” said Mr. 
Tead, “is of the very essence of democracy.” This point was 
raised, too, by Meyer Bloomfield, and by Charles A. Prosser, 
of the Federal Bureau for Vocational Education. 

Throughout the conference emphasis was laid upon the 
human element; that employment men are dealing with hu- 
man beings. The best of them, even though some-are opposed 
to unionism, have already learned that they need the coopera- 
tion of those human beings. None of them can afford, any 
more than. can the secretary of labor, to stand aloof,.in hos- 
tility to any group. in the field of labor. Still less:can they 
afford to condemn an: agency: that could-be made an ally. = 


~The War Policy 


of British Labor 


By Arthur Gleason 


Mr. Gleason spent over fifteen months in the course of the war studying English labor and social 


movements. 


The results of his studies are brought out in his book Inside the British Isles. 


He is 


known also as the only American whose testimony on German atrocities in Belgium appeared in the 


Bryce report. 


HE main body of British labor, as represented in the 

Labour Party and the organized trades, is resolutely 

determined to win the war, to smash the German 

military power, and to establish a democratic peace. 
It is giving leadership to the whole industrial wage-earning 
population, including about two-fifths of the people in Great 
‘Britain. It is at one in its determination with the main body 
of public opinion in the remaining three-fifths of the popula- 
tion. But there is this difference: that the British labor 
movement is a compact group with a program and philosophy 
of its own and, therefore, with a unified influence which the 
other elements of the community do not possess. 

In order to win the war swiftly and thoroughly we in 
America must keep step with the British labor movement. 
We must aid its patriotic liberal leaders to hold it steadily 
in line to the one supreme job of destroying the German 
military power. 

On April 27, a significant election for Parliament was 
held in an industrial center. It was the Keighley Division 
of Yorkshire. The coalition candidate, W. H. Somervell, re- 
ceived 4,873 votes. W. Bland, of the Independent Labour 
Party, standing on a platform of peace by negotiation, re- 
ceived 2,349 votes. That polling is believed by labor leaders 
to be representative of public opinion in the industrial popu- 
lation. 

Only one-third (and probably less than one-third, as this 
Yorkshire vote included the radical element of the industrial 
population) is in favor of peace by negotiation at this moment. 
Only half of that third (or one-sixth of the industrial popu- 
lation) is vehemently in favor of calling the war off. At 
least two-thirds of the labor movement supports, not the 
government policy (Mr. Somervell had criticized several 
items of government policy in his campaigning), but the policy 
of waging the war determinedly by the military offensive and 
the political offensive. 

This Keighley election is the latest proof that American 
public opinion must reinforce Mr. Henderson, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Clynes and the other leaders, in their effort (with two- 
thirds of the industrial population thus behind them) to hold 
the labor movement in a strong united front. 

The way to help them is to understand their policy. Their 
policy is not peace-at-any-price. It is not negotiated peace 
with a victorious Germany. It is a policy of winning the 
war by using the diplomatic weapon as well as the military 
weapon. 

British labor desires no secret treaties. It regards President 
Wilson, in his utterances of recent months, as the interpreter 
of its policy, in a way that no other government head has been. 

When the labor members of the American delegation were 
entertained in the House of Commons on April 17 by the 
British Labour Party, Arthur Henderson (head of the British 
Labour Party) said to them: 

“Any difference between American and British labor does 
not affect aims, but methods. We sought an opportunity of 
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inviting German social democracy to assist in the great task of 
reconstructing civilization on the basis of a righteous and 
enduring democratic peace. . . . Americans are opposed to a 
German victory; so are we. American labor considers that the 
objects in view can alone be attained by a decisive military 
victory; British labor seeks to reinforce military operations 
by a wise and discriminating use of the moral and political 
weapon.” 

One of the members in our American delegation visiting 
the Clyde said to the engineers and shipbuilders, addressing 
himself to one of the shop stewards (who represent a power- 
ful movement toward workers’ control) : 


“We've heard a lot about you chaps, and we know of some 
of your difficulties; but your job today is to beat the Hun 
first and to settle your working differences afterwards.” 


This sounded like a “lecture” to the Clyde workers, who 
volunteered in such numbers at the beginning of the war 
that the government has been trying ever since to recall them 
from the trenches. 

And another American delegate addressed a group of Clyde 
workers, saying: 

“How, in the name of God, can those who love democracy 
think of conferring with Germans who have committed such 
horrible outrages against innocent women and children?” 


The Christian Commonwealth is an organ of modern 
radical nonconformity in Great Britain. It was instrumental 
in calling the American preacher, Fort Newton, to the City 
Temple of London. The labor comment of the Christian 
Commonwealth is considered well-informed and moderate. 
A. E. Zimmern, of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
recommended it to me as perhaps the safest guide of any in 
England to the main body of labor opinion. 


The Christian Commonwealth says of the American labor 
delegation after the gatherings in the House of Commons: 


Good fellowship and the traditions of hospitality did not prevent 
the visitors hearing, apparently for the first time, and to their own 
manifest surprise, that British labor has had a longer experience of 
war than the American workers and is in a position to give rather 
than to take lessons from American labor on the duties of the working- 
class movement in war time. It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
American delegation was not more fully informed about the real 
working-class policy of the Allied nations; it is still more unfortunate 
that the delegation should have seemed to be critics of this policy; 
but it is altogether satisfactory that in the first interchange of views 
the visitors should have recognized the importance of a thorough 
exploration of the differences and agreements between their war 
policy and that of the Allied workers. 

It must be admitted that the circumstances attending the visit of 
the American labor delegates gave color to the suspicion that Amer- 
ican labor had conceived a totally wrong impression of the nature of 
the democratic peace policy to which it was invited to lend its sup- 
port. The Allied deputation which was to have visited America 
to explain this policy was postponed in consequence of the announce- 
ment that a delegation had been appointed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to discuss the situation with representatives of labor 
on this side of the Atlantic. But the difficulties encountered by the 
Allied deputation in arranging to go to America, contrasted with the 
celerity of the arrangements made to facilitate the visit of the Amer- 
ican delegation, traveling under government auspices, give the latter 
mission an equivocal appearance. There seemed to be more anxiety 
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to enable British labor to hear what the Americans had to say than 
to enable American labor to hear what the Allied working-class 
leaders had to say in justification of the policy unanimously adopted 
at the recent joint conference. 

In view of the fact that the present American delegation has no 
power to commit the American Federation of Labor to any new policy 
on war aims, it is not surprising if the visit is regarded here as 
delaying the policy of international conciliation. 

The wide gap in understanding between the British Labour 
Party and the American Federation of Labor is due to three 
thousand miles in distance and not to difference in aims. ‘This 
is illustrated by the difference of opinion on the procedure of 
taking part in an international labor conference. ‘There is 
small question that an exchange of open-minded delegates 
from both sides of the water would result in this question of 
method being seen as subordinate to agreement on the common 
program of Allied labor as to the purpose and prosecution of 
the war. British labor has shown its readiness to meet Ameri- 
can labor halfway on this point. Mr. Henderson has stated 
that the next move is “up to” German labor, that German 
labor must show it is trying to shake loose from the military 
power. On April 17, he‘said ‘““We want to make it clear that 
the grasping policy and lust for world domination of their 
government are the greatest obstacles to world peace; but 
as we refused to support any Imperialistic designs, so must 


they.” On April 26, Mr. Henderson said: 


“The working-class parties in the Allied countries believe, 
in the words of the War Aims Memorandum, that, whoever 
won, the peoples would have lost unless an international 
system was established which would prevent war.” 


This program, which is the “kinetic drive” of British 
labor, is of course lifted over bodily from the policy of Wood- 
row Wilson. Because British and American opinion agrees 
on this program, British labor believes that the working out 
of details is a matter of sympathetic understanding as between 
a determined nation, which has suffered and endured nearly 
four years of war, and an enthusiastic and determined na- 
tion, which is a newcomer among the alliance. In that sym- 
pathetic understanding, such a detail as that of international 
conference would disappear from controversy. Mr. Hender- 
son himself has suggested the escape from an impasse in his 
statement to the American delegates wherein he used the 
phrases concerning such a conference “if held at the proper 
moment,” and again, “under proper conditions.” 

British labor is aware that neither the “time” nor the 
“conditions” are now “proper.” ‘The results of the Brest- 
Litovsk conference and the western offensive have brought 
new vigor and unity to the moderate central majority of the 
labor movement, and the effects of this were registered even 
in the extreme “left” wing of the movement. In token of 
this, at a recent conference of the Independent Labour Party 
(which belongs to the “left”) the entire gathering stood in 
silence for a space of time as a mark of sympathy and support 
for the British soldiers in the western army. The Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers laid aside its dispute with the 
government. Skilled workers are taking advantage of the 
new man-power bill to enlist in numbers. And this, in spite 
of the fact that the government has in part vainly tried for 
over two years to get skilled workers back from the front 
with the shipbuilding trades. 


The point as British labor sees it is this: The Allies must 
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win the war swiftly and thoroughly. We must establish a 
democratic peace. We must safeguard that peace by the in- 
strument of a league of nations. The only way to effect these 
aims is to hold together the moderate and liberal elements 
in the alliance and to keep them efficient in war-making. The 
appeal for winning the war must be to the liberal forces rather 
than to the Tory reactionary forces because the liberal forces 
are in the majority, and are in compact organized form. The 
reactionaries are in a minority and are disorganized. “They 
are (for the most part) sincere and well-meaning, but they 
are individualistic, each with his own panacea, and so are 
ineffectual in the present business of winning the war. ‘Thus, 
right now, in the crises of the western offensive, the Satur- 
day Review is whitewashing Turkey and satirizing ‘‘stories” 
of Turkish injustice to subiect races. "They are seeking a 
road to the old-fashioned sort of “peace” which will bolster 
up Turkey in the balance of power. Lord Denbigh, aided 
by the Tory press, is mocking the idea of a league of nations. 
He described the efforts in its behalf of such men as Lord 
Buckmaster and Lord Parmoor as revolting. Another sec- 
tion of the Tory press has initiated an attack on the Vatican. 
These are a few instances out of many of the absence of 
cohesion among the reactionaries. “The Allies cannot look to 
these honest but muddled publicists, speaking to discordant 
minorities, for a policy that will overthrow the German mili- 
taristic power. 

Opposed to this disruption, these scattered and antagonis- 
tic aims, these “infinitely repellent particles,’ is the strong 
unified determined war-policy of the British labor movement, 
and British liberals, which finds in President Wilson its 
greatest interpreter. To maintain the clarity and fighting 
edge of that war-policy, the British labor movement and Brit- 
ish middle-class liberals need the sympathy and cooperation 
of American public opinion. If they do not receive it, this 
British movement will be in peril of being swung to the ex- 
treme left of a compromised peace. 

A distinguished government official has recently made an 
investigation of British conditions. He writes me that he 
finds “a lassitude due to uneasiness felt as to the future by 
the privileged classes, and a lassitude among the lowest classes. 
There is no clear general realization of the extent and danger 
of this lassitude. I found among the captains of industry a 
childish optimism as to the future. I have heard all sorts of 
opinions, optimistic in official circles, far less so from certain 
labor leaders!” 

The moderate controlling center of the British labor move- 
ment clearly realizes this lassitude and fights against it. We 
must aid it to fight successfully. 

Successful war-making is dependent on a united industrial 
population. A spiritual unity of command back of the line 
is as much needed as the unity of military command achieved 
in the person of General Foch. The leader in that spiritual 
unity whom British liberal opinion recognizes and follows is 
Woodrow Wilson. 

A representative British delegation should visit our country. 
If representative, it would be composed not of minority labor 
men, voicing the British government views, nor of Tories and 
pacifists, voicing war weariness, but of vigorous labor leaders, 
like J. H. Thomas and J. R. Clynes, who voice what is today 
the majority opinion of the people of Great Britain. 
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THE SECOND RED CROSS 
DRIVE 


HE second Red Cross campaign 

for funds, to be held next week, 
sets for itself the goal of $100,000,000. 
In method it is taking a leaf out of the 
book of the third Liberty loan drive in 
two respects: the plans provide for a 
more widespread appeal, if possible, than 
that of the first campaign, reaching every 
nook and cranny of the national life; 
and payments on an instalment plan, 
spread over a period of four months, 
are to be encouraged. 

The organization runs along six main 
lines, each with many subsidiary exten- 
sions: a team campaign, a corporations 
campaign, a house-to-house campaign, an 
industrial campaign, profit-sharing days, 
and entertainments and benefits. Each 
has its peculiar forms of publicity and 
stimulation, reflected in the organization 
by bureaus for publicity, parades, selected 
lists, church services and general supplies 
Across this or- 
ganization, there runs the geographical 
organization with a few large divisions, 
and many sections and sub-sections. 

One advantage of the present cam- 
paign over that of a year ago is that 
now proof can be submitted to the pub- 
lic of services rendered, which then had 
largely to be taken on faith. This will 
materially affect methods of publicity; 
already a pamphlet describing what be- 
came of the money subscribed last year 
has gone out to every subscriber and to 
every chapter member. Another advan- 
tage is that not only parents and rela- 
tives, but also employers and good citi- 
zens generally, will wish to pay what- 
ever may be their share as a sort of in- 
surance for the well-being and care of 
their soldier friends in France. 

The industrial campaign was ex- 
plained at an organization meeting 
by C. A. Coffin, who is in charge of it 
for the Atlantic division, and introduced 
himself by saying that his job was to 
keep away from anybody who has 
money. “The conception of getting 
money in small amounts from a great 
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many men and women,’ he said, “arose 
from the success in selling liberty bonds 
to industrial workers and clerks, sten- 
ographers and accountants.” He con- 
tinued : 


At two or three factories up in the cen- 
tral part of New York, one of which is the 
largest of the factories of the company with 
which I happen to be connected, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, there were. twenty- 
two and now are twenty-three thousand em- 
ployes. In the last Red Cross campaign 
only a few of these were hunted up and 
asked to give anything. Their patriotism 
was not stimulated, their pride was hurt. 
Their contributions, which might have been 


MOTHERLESS ” 
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secured had there been time to mobilize 


them, were not forthcoming. 

The magnitude of the task of reach- 
ing the whole population may be gath- 
ered from the fact that in New York 
city alone 20,000 workers under 2,000 
captains and 200 leaders are needed for 
the house-to-house visitation. The 
profit-sharing day campaign consists in 
urging every retail business establishment 
to promise that 10 per cent of one day’s 
gross earnings will be contributed. 
There has been some opposition to this 
method by the War Council of the Red 
Cross. Others have objected to it as 
being too much in the nature of an ex- 
action because of the inability of many 
retailers to escape pressure of their pa- 
trons or to recoup themselves in other 
ways. 

The easy payment plan has already 
given good results in a small way, but 
like the method just mentioned has also 
been subjected to occasional criticism. 
It is contended that persons of small 
means are apt to be carried away by their 
enthusiasm to undertake responsibilities 
too great for them, like, for instance, 
the distressed “middle-aged lady” who 
advertised in a New York paper asking 
“someone” to give her “‘any kind of work 
by which I can earn enough to pay for 
my Liberty bond.” 

This criticism does not, however, ap- 
ply to the instalment plan as such, only 


._ to its misapplication by injudicious can- 


vassers or speakers. Under the plan 
adopted for the Red Cross campaign, 
subscriptions may extend over a period 
of four months, beginning July 1, Au- 
gust 1, September 1 and October 1. It 
thus merely insures continued giving 
during the summer months by those who 
at the time of the campaign itself are un- 
able to subscribe what they themselves 
consider their fair share and does not 
compel them to keep up the payment of 
comparatively large sums. 

On the dramatic side, big surprises 
are promised that will not only make 
people “sit up,’’ but will go far to make 
known the actual services already ren- 
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PLANS FOR A TRUTH-SEEK- 
ING COLLEGE 


EACHERS of economics and po- 

litical science in the established 
universities of America suffer from two 
disadvantages that lessen the great serv- 
ice they render the country, This is 
especially true at the present time, when 
baffling new problems in administration, 
in industry, in economic adjustments, in 
extension of franchise face us. In the 
first place, they are not always sufh- 
ciently close to the realities of the na- 
tional life to be reliable guides through 
the mazes of its involved processes. In 
the second place, they are under the 
temptation—with the government and 
“tone” of our institutions of learning 
what they are—to take the more con- 
servative and timid view in any case of 
controversy. 

These are criticisms made by a num- 
ber of influential men and women in 
New York city who are working on 
plans for a new college of political sci- 
ence on entirely different lines from the 
established ones. ‘The new college is 
viewed as an educational experiment of 
far-reaching importance on the one 
hand, and on the other as a practical 
contribution to the nation’s need for 
trained workers possessed both of scien- 
tific insight and a thorough first-hand 
knowledge of the tasks they are called 
upon to face. 

Briefly, the intention is to establish 
in New York city a small college with 
full self-government by the faculty, 
staffed with a small corps of specialists 
in the several branches of social. science, 
free to investigate, to publish and to 
teach, with responsibility towards no one 
except their colleagues. ‘The elaborate 
structure of usual university adminis- 
tration, with president, deans and a 
large overhead expenditure, is to be 
eliminated; of an initial endowment of 
$150,000 a year, 90 per cent is to be 
“spent on brains.” 

There is no declared intention to in- 
troduce sensational novelties into the 
courses of study; innovation will move 
rather in the direction of avoiding ex- 
cessive specialization and of relating 
study to the social purposes of the time. 
Seminars. and courses leading to degrees 
for specially equipped students prepar- 
ing themselves for a career of teaching 
or investigation will be supplemented by 
field work in public administration to 
train students for the public service and 
in commercial lines to equip those en- 
tering commercial life with broad social 
and political views. There will be 
special lectures and popular lectures, 
some of the latter at other centers, all 
of them designed to relate to the issues 
of current life and to interest a wide 
public, 

Such a college, it is stated, will pre- 
pare men and women in every walk of 
life to take leadership in the coming 
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days of reconstruction; it will not only . 


establish for its faculty full liberty of 
teaching but convince the public that 
nothing is taught with an eye to ap- 
proval by any particular interest. The 
hope is that it will recreate some of that 
ardor among teachers and students that 
characterized the medieval university, 
devoted as it so largely was to the pur- 
suit of truth. 


“CHILD CONSERVATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


N accordance with the plan outlined 

in the Survey for October 6, 1917, 
Massachusetts has now definite centers 
of child conservation in more than forty 
cities and towns, and has made thirty- 
four thorough surveys. The original 
purpose has been modified to secure a 
more rapid and direct contact with the 
greatest number of places. . This, it is 
found, can best be accomplished by be- 
ginning in the large cities and radiating 
from there. 

This is the plan, it will be recalled, 
which is to be extended through the fed- 


eral Children’s Bureaus in other states, © 


where the interest in reducing infant 
mortality rates is steadily increasing. 
From the first report by Nancy V. 
Besom, chief supervisor of child welfare, 
the following abstract is taken, illustrat- 
ing the survey in method and findings: 


City of about 43,000; area, 28 square 
miles; residents, American, French, Irish, 
Polish, Russian, Jewish and a large Finnish 
colony. Industrial center. Women em- 
ployed. 

Houses in manufacturing district, chiefly 
three- and four-story double tenement, of 
wood usually, a few of brick. Sewerage 
practically throughout the city; water and 
milk inspection of fairly high standard. 
Garbage collected by one man, twice a week 
in winter, three times in summer. 

Infant mortality—rate, 1915, 93 per 1,000; 
1916, 79.50. 


Health department, small but active. No 
division of child hygiene. 

Visiting nurse association gives pre-natal 
care to a small number of mothers; sees 
that a nurse calls upon the mothers unable 
to have obstetrical care, and they may have 
regular visits if they wish, and advice about 
caring for the baby. Two milk stations 
maintained during the summer. ‘The asso- 
ciation has only five nurses for bedside nurs- 
ing, a little pre-natal work and the infant 
welfare, as well as the home nursing for 
two factories. ' 


One general hospital of 100 beds—has a 
maternity service. On the same grounds a 
tuberculosis hospital has recently | been 
erected, accommodating thirty-five patients. 
Two children’s homes- were seen, one of 
which, having only two nurses to care for 
forty children, was not in good condition. 


The state supervisor gave talks before 
several clubs of this city; then, accord- 
ing to. the plan, conferred with” the 
health officers of the sanitary: district in 
which the city was located, presenting 
the statistics from municipal records, all 
data received from nurses, social work- 
ers and others, with the facts of her own 
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observation. As a result, recommenda- 
tions were made to the State Child Wel- 
fare Commission that, first, a pre-natal 
clinic be established ; second, educational 
work be extended especially with the 
Finnish colony, showing the advantages 
of using the public health agencies. 
These steps were believed to be of imme- 
diate necessity. Later ‘‘well-baby” 
clinics should follow, it was said, for 
children of. pre-school age, especially in 
the industrial districts. One physician 
offered to open the pre-natal clinic, in 
cooperation with the Visiting Nurse 
Association, 


THE NURSES AND THE 
NATION 

With all the strength we have, with all 
the undreamed-of strength we can summon, 
through every avenue of service we can find, 
we should seek to raise the standard of nurs- 
ing so immeasurably above the service ren- 
dered in all previous wars, in the military 
field, in civil life, that after this ghastly 
struggle is over, freed, through a record of 
high service, from commercial uses, the ham- 
perings of social prejudices, the limitations 
of inadequate preparation, our profession 
may contribute its fullest measure to the 
restoration of this crippled, scarred hu- 
manity. 


NNE W. GOODRICH, retiring 

president of the American Nurses 
Association, thus voiced the key-note of 
the annual convention of the national 
organizations of nurses, when fifteen 
hundred delegates, representing the 
American Nurses Association, the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, 
and the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, met last week in 
Cleveland to ‘‘consecrate themselves 
anew to the service of humanity through 
their chosen profession,” 

Reports of achievements in mobilizing 
nurses for oversezs service, for army and 
navy needs at home, for extra canton- 
ment work, for home and: hospital, in- 
dustrial and public health service, stirred 
the large audiences at every meeting. In 
a sense, no better look has been offered 
into the workings of a challenged demo- 
cracy than the sessions of these bodies of 
trained women. The desire to do some- 
thing heroic to help win the war is 
almost universal. Most people would 
like to go to the front, and the nurses 
are no exception, Of all the women in 
America, they are most acceptable for 


~immediate and active service in the war 


zone. ‘They possess the qualifications 
which are the envy of thousands of un- 
trained women eager to go. One could 
hardly fail, however, to catch in this 
group what is meant by the “good sol- 
dier spirit.” Personal ambitions and de- 
sires had their counter weights. Where 
will my work count most, not—what 
would I most like to do—seemed the 
question running through the ‘sessions as 
it came home to the individual. 

Three main forms of service are need- 
ed equally, it was pointed out by Mary 


‘vital health service. 


endorsed by the convention. 
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Beard, president of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 
First, nurses as teachers, because with- 
out them there will be no reserve nurses. 
As many officers who long to fight must 
stay at home and teach soldiers, so must 
the teaching force of our schools for 
nurses be maintained at the sacrifice of 
all personal desire to go to France. 
Second, nurses and nurses and nurses for 
our wounded men in France and when 
they come home. Third, we must main- 
tain our home -defenses and therefore 
the public health nursing force must be 
rapidly increased, for these nurses now 
have ten-fold responsibilities especially 
for the mother and wife and baby of the 
soldier. The Red Cross. chevron will 
be worn by nurses in real public service 
at home as well as by those at the front. 

Greatest interest centered around the 
problem of supplying enough nurses to 
take cire of these needs during and after 
the war... The public and the nursing 
profession must work together and both 
make sacrifices, and it is hoped to re- 
cruit many hundreds of nurses from the 
private duty group, which constitutes 
approximately 80 per cent of the nurses 
in the country. On the same occasion 
when Helen Fraser stated that in Eng- 
land there are now fewer cases of 
“nerves,” fewer women becoming in- 
‘sane, fewer suicides, because people have 
no time to pamper themselves and exalt 
petty ills—it was strongly urged that 


-coddled individuals here who are indulg- 


ing in the luxury of a nurse’s time are 
robbing some mutilated soldier or some 
Physicians were 
likewise asked to do their part by seeing 
that the nurse is called only when there 
is imperative need. “The 51,000 women 
who have taken the Red Cross home 
nursing service courses can and are put- 
ting their knowledge to work, thus re- 
leasing many nurses to respond to the 


-country’s call. 


The plan of establishing training 


-schools in military hospitals, according 


to lines worked out by a special commit- 
tee consisting of Anne W. Goodrich, 


Jane Delano and Adelaide Nutting and 


approved by the surgeon general, was 
This calls 


for a three year course with the accept- 


-ed requirements for entrance and a plan 
of affiliation with civil hospitals in order 


to give training in every branch of the 
work, 

Efforts are being made to increase the 
enrollment in the civil hospital training 
schools of the country, and figures were 
presented by Miss Nutting showing that 
about four thousand new students in ex- 


cess ‘of the usual number were admitted 


to these schools in 1917, and that over 


three thousand more have been admitted. 
-so far this year. 
have been able to inaugurate the eight- 
_hour day’ because their enrollment is ‘so 


A number of hospitals 


large. Changes and improvements are 
being made which will encourage a 
larger number of well educated young 
women to enter. 

The women who wish to take short 
nurses’ aid courses will be urged to go 
into the schools of nursing and “prepare 
for a bigger service than they can ever 
give as aids, and obtain something which 
no matter how hard they work or how 
long they serve they will as aids never 
have—professional recognition.” Lead- 
ers seemed to have no doubt but that the 
women of America will respond to the 
need and see the wisdom of thorough 
preparation, and that the country will 
recognize that lite in the home and com- 
munity after the war is over will be en- 
riched because of this larger body of 
trained women. 

Personal experiences of Red Cross 
service in Russia, in Bulgaria and in the 
base hospitals and public health work in 
France, showed something of the devo- 
tion, resourcefulness and courage of the 
nurses, and of the far-reaching minis- 
trations of the American Red Cross. A 
memorial for fifteen American nurses 
who already have given their lives in the 
service was held at the close of an ad- 
dress by Jane A. Delano, director of the 
department of nursing of the Red Cross. 

The plea of army nurses that they 
may be given distinguishing ranks was 
laid before the session by Mrs. Helen 
Hoy Greeley of New York, who drafted 
the bill now in Congress, giving nurses 
military rank, and a resolution endors- 
ing the bill was adopted by the con- 
vention. 

The effect of the war in increasing 
and affording recognition to public 
health work of many varieties was evi- 
dent. Venereal disease prevention and 
treatment, tuberculosis nursing, work in 
rural communities, school and indus- 
trial, infant and maternity welfare pro- 
grams, have all felt the impetus of 
the public’s greater interest in health 
matters. Industrial nursing has been 
found actually to cut: down the turn- 
over of labor in many industrial estab- 
lishments so that it can be argued for as 
a war time labor policy. The draft has 
shown the need for more school nurses 
and a larger health program in the 
schools to overcome remediable physical 
defects. Since only one-tenth of the 
children of high school age are in the 
schools, however, it was pointed out 
that some plan must be devised for ex- 
tending this health work to the boys 
and girls in industry in order that there 
will be a stronger manhood and woman- 
hood to: take up the responsibilities of 
the next generation, 

Other sections of the convention took 
up: reconstruction, the rehabilit-tion of 
the wounded soldiers, mental hygiene, 
state laws relative to nursing, the na- 
tional curriculum, the: relation of the 
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laity to the nursing profession, standard 
report forms for financial statements 
and other matters relating to the tech- 
nique of various groups. A strong com- 
mittee is working on st-ndard account- 
ing methods so that individual associa- 
tions and communities may know exact- 
ly the cost of service and be able to com- 
pare their work with that in other com- 
munities, and so that accurate and 
scientific methods of conducting their 
business may be furthered and provision 
for needed expansions properly made. 
At the final evening session, Julia C. 
Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau spoke 
of the “no man’s land” of suffering in 
the rural sections where motherhood is 
sacrificed and infants lost through lack 
of care, and pleaded for the attention of 
the nation in saving life in the only place 
where it can be saved until the war is 
over—childhood and motherhood. 


PLAN FOR A PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


HE most. positive result of the 

Second Conference on Social and 
Economic Reconstruction, held in New 
York city May 3-9, was the plan 
to call a conference of a new type at 
which liberal and radical opinion should 
be represented—and more especially the 
views of labor—in the Americas, in 
Canada, in the Caribbean Islands, and 
in the Central and South American 
states. ‘This plan is in the hands of a 
committee of fifteen, two-thirds of 
whom are representatives of organized 
labor. ‘The committee was charged to 
organize the proposed Pan-American 
conference as soon as possible. 

The conference was called by the 
People’s Council and trade unions, So- 
cialist groups and locals of the council 
were represented in about equal pro- 
portions. Some two hundred registered 
from twenty-five states. John Reed, re- 
cently returned from Russia, told with 
circumstantial detail an interesting story 
of. efficiency under shop-committee man- 
agement in Russian factories. Norman 
Angell’s discussion of the British labor 
program was regarded as of high im- 
portance in view of the unwillingness 
of Samuel Gompers to have “‘intellec- 
tuals” mixing in labor policies. 

The culminating session was that on 
solidarity in the American labor move- 
ment, which seemed to evidence a new 
power of cooperation and mutual ad- 
justment between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Socialist, and the 
I. W. W. psychologies. The sense of 
a broad democratic sweep was given also 
by addresses by, among others, a repre- 
sentative of the Finnish’ Republic; Mr. 
Katayama, a Japanese Socialist; Rajpat 
Raj; an American Negro; Mrs. Sheehy 
Skeffington ; a Canadian Socialist editor ; 
and a Russian peasant. “The Russian 
struck a note too seldom heard in labor 
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gatherings—a longing for joy in labor— 
and his words met with a warm response. 

Paying for the war by taxation rather 
than loans, opposition to the inaugura- 
tion of the system of universal military 
training (pushed by Senator Chamber- 
lain and opposed by the administra- 
tion), and opposition to the proposed 
“Sedition act’ already passed by Con- 
gress, as contrary to the spirit of our 
constitution, were three Cardinal points 
in the discussions. 


WAR CHARITIES AND OTHER 
TOPICS 


ISCUSSING the timely topic, 

The Supervision of War Chari- 
ties, at the New York city Conference 
of Charities and Correction the other 
day, Barry C. Smith, secretary of the 
Bureau of Advice and Information of 
the New York Charity Organization 
Society, declared that his interest lay 
not so much in the negative aspect of 
supervision, the detecting and preven- 
tion of fraud and waste, as in the posi- 
tive aspect, the great educational oppor- 
tunity that war charities offer to spread 
the gospel of high standards in social 
work. He referred to the steady rise in 
such standards during the twenty years 
preceding the war and enumerated sev- 
eral requirements that are now expected 
of any well organized agency: a direct- 
ing board in place of one-man control; 
a real purpose necessary and valuable to 
the community, not a duplication of 
some other effort; reasonable efficiency; 
financial responsibility, with the publi- 
cation of regular and clear statements 
of contributions and disbursements; a 
system of accounting periodically ex- 
amined by expert accountants; and 
modern and approved methods of rais- 
ing money, with the elimination of 
solicitors on commission. 

Describing the sudden growth of war 
charities with their purpose to help and 
help quickly, their hasty organization 
and their enormous sums of money 
raised, Mr. Smith urged that this group 
of charities be made an educating and 
uplifting power. He especially depre- 
cated a return to the old idea that the 
administrative expense of a charitable 
organization is somethng to be ashamed 
of, and advised a full and fair statement 
to the public of overhead and operating 
expenses. 

Dr. Lewis J. Amster, the health com- 
missioner of New York city who re- 
signed recently because of Mayor Hy- 
lan’s interference, related in the paper 
that was read for him, the history of 
disease prevention in New York city 
during 1917. He referred to the low 
death-rate and morbidity, the decreased 
incidence of tuberculosis, the better con- 
trol of venereal disease, the perfection 
of serum treatment for pneumonia, the 
low death-rate from typhoid fever, the 
special attention centered on_ spinal 
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meningitis, and the normal incidence 
only of the much dreaded poliomyelitis. 
Contagious diseases had decreased, he 
said, in incidence, and diphtheria has 
been almost entirely overcome. Dr. 
Amster said the scarity of doctors and 
trained nurses increased the difficulty of 
maintaining personnel and good work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. He ex- 
pressed the hope that no soldier or sailor 
suffering from tuberculosis or venereal 
disease would be discharged at the close 
of the war while the disease is in a 
transmissible stage. 

Health Insurance “‘as a means of re- 
ducing poverty” was discussed by Miles 
M. Dawson. He déscribed the benefit 
to the insured in cash payments and 
medical attendance during periods of 
illness or disability, and argued that 
working men and women who might 
otherwise join the list of dependents 
are, by the plan of health insurance, 
often tided over periods of weeks or 
months without financial anxiety. Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, first vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, advocated health, or rather “‘sick- 
ness” insurance, because of its unques- 
tioned temporary benefits, and urged 
some plan of “invalid” insurance as 
well, to cover longer or chronic cases of 
disability. He did not consider this a 
cure-all or solution for the problem of 
dependency, many of the causes of which 
will never be reached, he said, by any 
scheme of insurance. 

Bird S. Coler, commissioner of chari- 
ties of New York city, declared that un- 
due emphasis had been placed on the 
system of putting children in private 
homes and that the institution is quite 
capable of being an excellent place for 
the dependent child. He pointed out 
the distinction between “placing out,” 
which is regarded as permanent and 
often leads to adoption, and “boarding- 
out,” which is more apt to be temporary 
and does not lead to adoption. In board- 
ing-out, he said, the money payment by 
the city is often the chief consderation 
with the family taking a child. He 
sharply criticized the Children’s Home 
Bureau as conducted during his pre- 
decessor’s administration on the ground 
that it boarded children out. He did 
not, however, meet the argument that 
this policy was deliberately chosen be- 
cause, among other things, it left open 
the way for a return of the children to 
their own parents, which legal adoption 
by the foster parents would not have 
done. 

In the meantime, Commissioner 
Coler’s threat has been carried out. The 
staff of the bureau has been reduced 
from twenty-five to six social investiga- 
tors. Only 480 children remain in pri- 
vate homes, and even this number is to 
be reduced, the plan being to have nearly 
all the children distributed among 
charitable institutions. The Children’s 
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Clearing Bureau is, in future, to ex- 
amine all children coming under its care 
for physical and mental defects. As 
we are going to press, a protest meeting 
of civic organizations is being held to 
save, if possible, at the last hour the 
child-placing organization created by 
the late administration. 


RECREATION IN THE FIRST 
YEAR OF WAR 


UCH has been told in the press of 

the influence exerted by the war 
upon public thought in Great Britain in 
regard to physical degeneration and the 
means necessary to re-invigorate the 
nation. ‘That a similar influence is at 
work in America has not as yet been 
sufficiently recognized. The  Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, in its yearbook for 1917, shows 
not only how the war has stimulated in- 
terest in the physical education of the 
young manhood of the country but, 
what is far more significant, how it has 
reacted upon physical education and 
recreation generally, 

In spite of large economies in almost 
every sphere of public life, provision of 
healthful play for children and adults 
has increased during the first war year 
by 18 per cent, if measured by the num- 
ber of playgrounds operated. It has in- 
creased 50 per cent if measured by the 
amount of money spent upon them— 
$6,500,000. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the year is the great increase in muni- 
cipal participation. In 291 of 481 cities 
for which complete information is avail- 
able, playground and recreation center 
work is wholly or in part administered 
by the municipality—in_ 48 of them by 
recreation commissions, in 22 by recrea- 
tion departments, divisions or bureaus, 
in 108 by school boards, in 59 by park 
boards and in 9 by city councils or 
boards of selectmen. 

Another item of advance is the ex- 
tension of organized play into the winter 
months and into the late evening hours, 
necessitating, in the one case, provision 
of suitable buildings or use of schools, 
and in the other the lighting of play- 
grounds, 

Of the six and a half million dollars 
spent on play, nearly two-thirds were 
expended in 300 cities on salaries alone. 
In the 481 cities included in the report, 
nearly nine thousand workers were em- 
ployed, an increase of about 25 per cent 
over those of the previous year. Even 
more promising for the future is the 
fact that seventy-five cities maintained 
training classes for playground workers. 
with probably 3,000 students, and that 
in at least thirty-four cities recreation 
positions were filled by civil service ex- 
aminations. 

What all this means for the moral 
and physical wellbeing of the people can- 
not be related in cold figures; but some- 
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thing of this gain may be gathered by an 
effort to visualize the three-quarters of 
a million of boys and girls daily frolick- 
ing under the supervision of play lead- 
ers on some four thousand playgrounds, 
the six hundred or more playgrounds 
lighted during the evening, the seven 
hundred school buildings or so used for 
play after school hours, the half million 
young people enjoying wholesome recre- 
ation every evening, the 200 public 
bathing beaches, 300 swimming pools 
and 400 public baths in use. 

From France and from the training 
camps at home, the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities learns that in 
round figures 118,000 soldiers partici- 
pated in organized basketball alone last 
season, not including informal games 
that would bring the number nearer 
150,000. This game has some special 
advantages in connection with military 
training, one of them being that it can 
be played both in the open and under 
cover, and another that it makes for 
physical and mental coordination. 
Swimming is to be taught soldiers in 
the training camps this summer as a 
military requirement. 

A rumor has spread that home enter- 
tainments and recreation provided for 
soldiers and sailors in cities and towns 
near army and navy camps are impair- 
ing the efficiency of the men for their 
military duties. This is emphatically 
denied by Raymond B. Fosdick, chair- 
man of the training camp commissions. 
He admits that soldiers have not always 
been entertained too wisely, that hos- 
pitality is occasionally overdone, and 
that sentimental and foolish ideas, such 
as the “godmother” plan, are sometimes 
promoted by well-meaning persons who 
do not understand the real needs and 
wishes of the men. “But,” he says: 


The recreation provided in camp communi- 
ties is not a hit-or-miss affair. Known all 
over as the War Camp Community Service, 
it was long ago established by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, at the request of the War and Navy 
Departments. This town hospitality for the 
men in service is mobilized by nearly two 
hundred trained workers. Dances to 
not constitute an overwhelming proportion of 
the recreation program. Athletic meets, com- 
munity sings, concerts, church socials, auto- 
mobile rides, home hospitality and many 
other forms of entertainment are provided. 

. . The time has not come “for the public 
to keep hands off the men in service.” 


LEVELING UP THE WAGES 
OF THE RAILROAD WORKERS 


NE effect of the federal control of 

railroads that will hardly call 
forth much criticism is the probability 
that wages will be revised by giving 
the largest increases to the most poorly 
paid employes. In the report issued 
last week by the Railway Wage Com- 
mission, of which Franklin K. Lane, 
secretary of the Interior, is chairman, it 
was recommended that increases be made 


beginning with a 43 per cent advance 
for employes listed at $46 to $50 a 
month. ‘The employes are divided into 
forty-four wage classifications, and the 
percentage of increase recommended for 
each, decreases progressively with each 
upward step in the wage classification, 
until the men now receiving the highest 
rates of pay are to be increased less 
than 5 per cent. In the highest schedule 
of all those receiving from $239.01 to 
$249.00 a month, a flat increase was 
awarded to bring up all to a monthly 
rate of $250. 

The report states that there are not 
as many men receiving the high rates 
as had been supposed. Fifty-one per 
cent of all railway employes received 
in November, 1917, $75 or less, and 80 
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per cent received $100 or less. “Be- 
tween the grades receiving from $150 to 
$200 per month,” says the report, “there 
is included less than 3 per cent of all 
the employes (excluding officials), and 
these aggregate less than 60,000 men 
out of a grand total of two million.” 

These recommendations will not go 
into effect until they have been approved 
by W. G. McAdoo, director general of 
railroads. It is presumed that he will 
accept them with some alterations. 
When he does so, it is altogether likely 
that about a million and a half wage- 
earners, most of whom are voters, will 
have been lined up solidly for continued 
government control. “These are the em- 
ployes who have never been permitted 
to organize. 


Book Reviews 


Economic EFFECTS 0F THE WAR UPon WoMEN 

AND CHILDREN IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By Irene Osgood Andrews, assisted by 

Margarett A. Hobbs. Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, Preliminary 

Economic Studies of the War. Oxford 

University Press. 190 pp. Price $1; by 

mail of the Survey $1.08. 

To compress the economic effects of the 
war upon women and children in Great 
Britain into the short compass of 175 pages 
is a difficult undertaking. Mrs. Andrews 
and Miss Hobbs have performed a genuine 
service in making accessible a large amount 
of valuable information and statistics from 
many sources, official and unofficial. 

The surprising thing in this new develop- 
ment of British industry is not the large 


_number of women replacing men, which has 


been so widely commented on. The sur- 
prise is, rather, that up to July, 1917, less 
than one and one-half million women (1,392,- 
000 including those in agriculture) have re- 
placed about five million men called to the 
colors. Even with the addition of many 
previously unemployed men and boys— 
paupers and others—the discrepancy between 
these two figures is striking. 

The increased number of working women 
in Great Britain, after three years of war, 
was distributed as follows: a half million 
additional women in industrial occupations; 
202,000 additional in government establish- 
ments, including arsenals, shell-filling fac- 
tories, etc.; and 324,000 in commercial work. 
The percentages of increase, though not the 
actual figures, were high in banking, the 
civil service, and transportation. 

Besides the increases in number of women 
employed, this study reports on a wide va- 
riety of subjects, such as the training of 
workers, their control under the munitions 
acts, the vexed relations with trade unions, 
complex changes in wages, hours of labor 
and physical conditions of work, the prob- 
able effects on health and home life, with 
a separate chapter of twenty pages on the 
employment of children. 

One of the most significant phases of the 
change have been the transfers from non- 
essential to essential industries, to which 
some interesting pages are devoted, and of 
which we have not as yet seen even the be- 
ginnings in this country. “For instance, 
makers of high class jewelry in Birming- 


ham transferred to light metal work for the 
army. Silk and linen weavers went into 
woolen mills and dressmakers in the west 
Midlands were taken on in light leather 
work. In other cases slack industries took 
up government work. . The Scottish 
fish workers were relieved by knitting orders. 
Certain carpet mills took up the weaving 
of army blankets, corset-makers were set to 
making knapsacks, girl workers on fishing 
tackle were used in the manufacture of 
hosiery machine needles, previously im- 
ported from Germany. Army shirts 
were made by many of the Irish collar fac- 
tories.” 

Other changes are observable here as well 
as abroad, such as the increasing subdivision 
and automatic character of machine-shop 
work, or what the British call the “engineer- 
ing” trades. For while increasing numbers 
of women develop a genuine machine sense 
and become skilled mechanics, the general 
tendency has been to change a highly skilled 
trade into mechanical routine. 

The authors of this short study have pre- 
sented in popular form the results of much 
research into government publications and 
other sources. Of the many who will read 
this volume few would have time or in- 
clination to go to the originals. Inevitably 
so brief a discussion of so many topics and 
tendencies leads to some omissions and ex- 
cessive condensation. Yet this monograph 
is a welcome compendium of facts concern- 
ing an absorbingly interesting period of hu- 
man readjustment. 

JosEPHINE GOLDMARK. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CROWD 

By Richard Wallace Hogue. Fleming H. 

Revell Co. 84 pp. Price $.60; by mail of 

the SurvEY $.65. 

This attempt by a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal church to “interpret the answer of the 
church to the challenge of the day” is in 
effect far more an interpretation of “the 
crowd” to the church than an interpreta- 
tion of the church to the crowd. It is really 
addressed to those in the church who have 
little or no vision of its social ideals, aims 
and functions, which to the writer are iden- 
tical with the motive of its founder and with 
his gospel itself. So loyal is he to these 
ends for which the church exists, that his 
criticism of its means does scant justice to 
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its recent social developments. Although 
specifically recognizing the advance being 
made in improving living and working con- 
ditions, he makes no allusion to such specific 
advances within the church itself toward 
this end as the denominational social serv- 
ice commissions, and that of the federal 
council of the Protestant churches, its decla- 
ration of industrial faith which commits the 
churches to all the positions advocated by 
the author, and the many social achieve- 
ments of local churches in their respective 
rural and urban communities. 

It is hardly fair to the “crowd” to say 
that the “common people of today have 
scant respect for the message and no regard 
for the leadership of the church, do not 
look to organized religion for either guid- 
ance or help or for anything, but look upon 
it as at best negligible and at worst hostile 
to their fundamental needs and _ rights.” 
This too indiscriminate assertion in the pre- 
face is more than offset by the text which 
renders the church valiant and loyal service 
in impressing the imperative need for more 
united, sustained and aggressive effort to 
achieve those fundamental changes neces- 
sary to make the conditions of life and labor 
consistent with the Christian “way of life.” 

The inconsistency of tolerating such con- 
ditions as are subversive to the.very pur- 
poses of the church, is not any too urgently 
emphasized as “the challenge of humanity 
to the church of this generation, which is 
marked by a note of finality.’ The call to 
reinterpret and readjust is trumpet-like in 
its arresting, summoning power. The appeal 
to the heroic element, which the church has 
never lacked at any great emergency, is fol- 
lowed by as urgent a call to the ministry as 
the author’s faith in the field for and the 
future of the church could address to the 
most virile young men of today. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


THEORIES OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
By Arthur James Todd. Macmillan Co. 
579 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.40. 


Most people nowadays think they haven’t 
time enough to read a book on such a gen- 
eral subject as the Theories of Social Prog- 
gress, but perhaps they would be interested 
in what war has to do with social progress. 

Among the various attempts to account for 
social progress is that of the militarists. 
The extreme militarists claim that war 
counts for everything in progress. The 
moderate militarists give it a much less im- 
portant place. At one extreme is such a 
man as General F. von Bernhardi, who bold- 
ly says, “I must try to prove that war is 
not only a necessary element in the life of 
nations, but an indispensable factor of cul- 
ture, in which the true civilized nation finds 
the highest expression of strength and 
vitality.” At the other extreme might be 
put William James in his Moral Equiva- 
lent of War, and Professor Stratton in his 
Control of the Fighting Instinct. With them 
it is not a question of killing off the impulse 
to combat, but of utilizing it for higher social 
purposes. They suggest numerous outlets 
for the combative impulse; problems which 
leave no doubt that the heroic will not die 
out if lusty youth applies itself to their solu- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned the 
prevention of disease, the elimination of the 
criminal, the cure of superstition, the pre- 
vention of destitution, the development of 
clean politics, the destruction of the philos- 
ophy and art of graft, the reduction of prof- 
iteering, the attainment of a high standard 
of sex purity in young men, the disengage- 
ment of the discussion and handling of in- 
ter-racial problems from the domain of the 
mob mind and the like. 

Between these two extremes are many in- 
termediate positions. Treitschke declared 
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that “God will see to it that war always 
recurs as a drastic medicine for the human 
race.’ Waitz, while recognizing that war 
through its wastage hinders progress, holds 
that it rouses nations from physical indo- 
lence and lethargy, stimulated effort and 
invention, and wrought cohesion. Tylor 
bears witness to the consolidating effect of 
war as revealed in the sinking of private 
quarrels, subordination to leadership, and 
larger patriotism. Bagehot claimed that all 
European history had been the history of the 
super-position of the more military race over 
the less military. Ward, while claiming 
that if sociology has any utilitarian pur- 
poses, one of them must be to diminish or 
moderate the horrors of war, says that for 
pure sociology war has been the chief and 
leading condition of human progress, and 
that for all primitive races peace means so- 
cial stagnation. 

These and other theses with respect to war 
and social progress are subjected to a criti- 
cal examination by the author. Some of 
these criticisms should be cited to turn the 
edge of the war argument. In the absence 
of historical proofs it is difficult to show, 
as is claimed, that the growth of most of 
the mechanical arts lay in the primordial 
arts. of strife. To say that the offensive 
weapons are nearly always the same for 
hunting ‘as for war, and that the same medi- 
cal and religious rites accompanied both, 
does not necessarily mean that tools always 
had their origin in weapons of combat. 

The reverse may be equally true; for ex- 
ample, warfare was revolutionized by the 
discovery of fire; the art of working metals, 
the invention of the wheel and of gunpow- 
der, and the discovery of steam and motor- 
driven machinery. 

The assumption that primitive men are 
always in a state of war cannot be passed 
without question, according to the author. 
The man in the most primitive and uncivil- 
ized state does not practice war all the time. 
The successes of our animal forebears, the 
social monkeys, came no doubt more from 
agility of limb than from capacity to fight. 
Savages prefer avoiding to precipitating a 
fight. They fight, undoubtedly, but how? In 
some parts of the world quarrels between 
tribes are often settled by a single combat 
between chiefs; real fighting is rare, and 
then is only carried on by taunts and wrest- 
ling. The first wound ends the combat. 
Some tribes of New Guinea have no weap- 
ons at all. In certain tribes of German 
Melanesia, war is entirely unknown. 

They tell us that war makes for the soli- 
darity of a people. That it makes large 
coherent masses out of tiny scattered groups; 
nations out of tribelets. Indeed, from many 
standpoints war tends to break down social 
integrity: for example, it destroys the eco- 
nomic fabric; it separates families; it dis- 
solves political bonds; it breaks old cultural 
links; it dries up the stream of good-will; 
it abrogates standards of conduct and social 
welfare that have taken long and cost much 
to establish. Although war is sometimes a 
religious unifier, it is not always so. Our 
own Civil War illustrates that. Great re- 
ligious bodies like the Presbyterians and 
Methodists were cleft in twain by the issues 
at stake in that conflict. 

But social solidarity or integration of a 
people depends upon other things besides 
conflict. We might even go so far as to say 
that the social cohesion presumed to result 
from the stress of war must in reality pre- 
cede war, and that the whole process of 
warfare would be impossible without some 
fundamental cementing principle, such as 


sympathy or altruism’ (Tarde), or love 
(Pythagoras) or friendship (Aristotle), or 
religion (Chatterton-Hill). Still other 


agencies of integration might be mentioned, 
such as ties of blood and family, totemism, 
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a cult of local divinities, language, the pos- 
session of common economic goods and proc- 
esses, or certain cultural advantages, secret 
societies, etc. 

Yes, it is true, trade follows the flag, but 
the flag follows trade. Indeed in no small 
sense war is only a small fraction of in- 
dustrial organization. 

While it is difficult to prove conclusively 
that war makes for social progress, it is 
not difficult to prove that it works social 
havoc, and that whatever good it does, if 
any, comes at terrible cost. The advocates 
of war as the great selector of the strong, 
the vigorous, the brave, seem to forget that 
the process is negative. War selects men to 
die, not to live and radiate, or propagate, 
virility and valor. Or it marks men for 
slow consuming by disease or habitual idle- 
ness or debauchery. ‘There is a German 
proverb that “every war leaves behind it 
three armies—an army of heroes, an army 
of cripples, and an army of thieves,’ and 
we might also add “an army of slaves.” 
Alfred de Musset, himself born of the Na- 
poleonic era of blood and iron, said: “It 
was a stainless air radiant with glory, re- 
splendent with sparkling steel that these 
children breathed. Every cradle in 
France was a helmet, every coffin as well; 
and there were no longer any aged, there 
were only corpses or demi-gods.” Only 
corpses or demi-gods in France! Thieves 
and cripples as well as heroes in Germany! 

A belief in the necessity and social value 
of war expresses itself in militarism. The 
reign of militarism began in Germany imme- 
diately after the sentiment of national unity 


generated by Bismarck’s successful wars 
against Austria and France. The treasures 
of German idealism had been rifled. The 


empire has produced no successors to the 
philosophers and humorists of the German 
states of one hundred years ago. Deity be- 
came the god of battles. Titles were flung 
about. Everybody craved military rank. The 
bloody rag was waved in season and out. 
Complacent regard for predatory finance 
dominated industrial organization. 

Why does military pre-occupation mean 
loss of civilization? Precisely because it 
is pre-occupation. Precisely because it be- 
comes a fixed idea, a monomania, a concen- 
tration of energies. The store of man’s 
energy is limited. It pours into the two 
great channels of self-preservation at a given 
level and of striving to raise the level. 
Manifestly if a disproportionate share of 
energy is drained off into a mere sustenance 
getting, but little can remain “for the wages 
of going-on.” As in primitive life, the food 
quest monopolizes time and energy and 
leaves an infinitesimal margin for cultural 
activities, so’ in times of warfare, all the 
constructive energies of a people are drained’ 
off into military operations. Is it to be 
wondered at, then, that the greatest advance 
steps in art and science have been in mod- 
erately fertile countries and in peaceful 
times? 

The inevitable inference is that the aboli- 
tion of war would not plunge the world into 
a dangerous lethargy nor would it engen- 
der corruption. On the contrary, history 
shows that the ages most notorious for their 
spiritual and mental lethargy, for their 
brute stolidity, for their dogged resistance 
to forward movements were just the ages 
of over-wrought militarism. If, in some 
cases, war seems to have acted as a prod 
or a social ferment, that doesn’t argue that 
it is the mother of valor, strength or prog- 
ress. On the contrary, it is often the de- 
pleter, the exhauster, and issues in slavery 
and death. The deadliest, costliest war con;. 
sists not so much in fighting and carnage, 
armaments and campaigns, as in losses by 
suspicion, envy, hatred. Hatred never did 
and never can multiply the strength of a 
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single man or any group of men. The prin- 
ciple of animosity can never be counted as 
a force for real, positive and permanent 
progress. War is suicide. Suicide is a fact, 
but hardly a progressive force. 

The instinct of struggle remains, and no 
sensible person wants to emasculate the race. 
But struggle is not war. Self-control, disci- 
pline, honor are the fruits of struggle; but 
pugnacity and physical bravery are the fruits 
of war. And so we come to the more rea- 
soned position of the militarists, that it is 
not a question of killing off the impulse to 
combat, but of utilizing it for higher social 
purposes. 

I have reproduced in the foregoing para- 
graphs the general arguments of the author 
with respect to war and social progress, 
using so far as I could his own vigorous 
words. The author also discusses other sub- 
jects in their relation to social progress, such 
as geographic and economic determinism, in- 
vention, capital, selection, eugenics, race 
struggle, property, the family, government, 
law, public opinion, great men, language, 
religion, idealism, intellectualism, art and 
some others. 

In the brief compass of scarcely 500 pages, 
the author can do little more than touch and 
go, if he is to consider all these theories 
or partial theories of social progress. In- 
deed, if I could find any fault with his bril- 
liant criticism of these various schools, it 
would be that he had not dealt them a knock- 
out blow. In fact, as I saw him ranging 
through the authors and schools of social 
progress, I could not but liken him to a nim- 
ble knight who entered the lists and struck 
every man a blow, but usually did nothing 
more than give his shield a resounding 
whack, leaving an occasional’ mark ‘upon it. 

His style is brilliant, especially in the 
choice of picturesque, pungent and forceful 
words. His illustrations are exceptionally 
happy. He has the vigor and force of Pro- 
fessor Ross, and the balance and lucidity of 
Spencer or James. The author being a soci- 
ologist and a teacher, it was expected from 
the first that the theory of social progress 
acceptable to him would be that society can 
and does by taking thought, create itself 
anew, producing a new type of civilization 
marked by justice, brotherhood and service; 
and that the means to this accomplishment is, 
in a word, social education, which aims to 
create social solidarity by means of a social 
type marked by service rather than exploita- 


tion. Tuomas J. RILEY 


NATIONAL PROGRESS 
By Frederic Austin Ogg. 
Brothers. 430 pp. 
the Survey $2.15. 


Professor Ogg gives an interesting resume 
of the events chronicled in the newspapers 
and news periodicals of the past ten years. 
He devotes separate chapters to each of the 
three last presidential elections, and treats 
such topics as railroad regulation, industry 
and labor, conservation, and foreign affairs, 
to mention only a few. A great deal of the 
material is from newspapers and such pe- 
riodicals as the Outlook and Review of Re- 
views. We find reference also to census re- 
ports, books and articles. 

The treatment of controversial questions 
(and most questions arising since 1907 are 
still controversial) is fair throughout, but 
scarcely profound. One meets constantly, 
in reading this book, the current arguments 
on both sides of those questions of which the 
public has become conscious; one looks in 
vain for evidence of appreciation of the ex- 
istence of the many and important social 
problems that are not yet dreamed of by the 
newspaper editors. The author’s vision of so- 
cial reform, apparently, goes no farther than 
the Progressive National Platform of 1912. 

Nevertheless, the book serves a useful pur- 
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pose in refreshing the reader’s memory of 
the bewildering political changes from 1907 
to America’s entry into the war. As the 
book closes with that event, it necessarily 
fails to bring out the deeper economic and 
administrative changes of the past year, or 
President Wilson’s attempt to transform the 
war’s object from the purely negative one 
of defending certain rights from infringe- 
ment, into the positive one of establishing 
some democratic system of international law 
and order which will render the method of 
individual nationalistic defense unnecessary 
in the future. RoperT L. HALe. 


EVERYDAY Foops 1n WAR ‘TIME 
By Mary Swartz Rose. Macmillan Co. 
117 pp. Price $.80; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $.88. 

Foop In War TIME 
By Graham Lusk. 
46 pp. 
VEY $.55. 

HousEHOoLD MANAGEMENT 
By Florence Nesbitt. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 170 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
the SurvEY $.81. 

Any one of these three books should be 
gratefully welcomed by people who have 
been awaiting a clear, concise, interesting 
and authoritative statement concerning the 
essentials in a wise diet, especially the es- 
sentials in an economical, war-time diet. 

Dr. Rose is deputy director of food con- 
servation in New York city, in addition to 


W. B. Saunders Co. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Sur- 


being assistant proiessor at Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Columbia University, and may be 
counted an authority on the details of food 
conservation as well as a long-recognized 
leader in the field of dietetics and nutrition. 
Everyday Foods in War Time is written in 
an especially popular style, and is full of 
practical, usable information concerning re- 
lative food values and the methods by which 
food with similar or higher food value may 
be satisfactorily substituted for the wheat, 
meats, fats and sugar we are being asked to 
conserve. 

Dr. Lusk’s book, Food in War Time is 
more technical than Everyday Foods in War 
Time, and part of it will doubtless prove 
more interesting to the person already 
trained in dietetics than to the person being 
newly introduced to discussions of calorie 
requirements, the relative value of the dif- 
ferent proteins and the varying vitamine 
content in certain foods. Much of the ma- 
terial in the book is of general interest, 
however, especially his “rules for saving and 
safety” and his clear discussion of the rea- 
sons for the adequacy of the Italian peasant 
diet and other simple diets. The book con- 
tains valuable recent data concerning the 
number -of calories required by people of 
varying heights, weights, ages, and occupa- 
tions, and an excellent table showing the dif- 
ferences in the cost of calories according to 
the food which provides them, its calorie 
content, and its price per pound. 

Miss Nesbitt’s book, Household Manage- 
ment, is quite different in type from either 
Dr. Rose’s book or Dr. Lusk’s. She dis- 
cusses dietary problems and other problems 
of household management, not on the basis 
of as large an amount of scientific knowl- 
edge as these other writers possess, but on the 
basis of considerable scientific training, sup- 
plemented by a large amount of experience 
in family visiting and in training and super- 
vising family visitors. 

The book should prove especially valuable 
to the social case-worker in helping her to- 
wards a realization of the difficulties certain 
families have in adjusting their home life 
to American living conditions, or in adjust- 
ing their expenditures to a changed income, 
and the book should also prove valuable be- 
cause of its numerous suggestive descriptions 
of just how certain families have been 
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‘helped by family visitors to solve many dif- 
ferent home-making problems and gradually 
to attain higher living standards. 

It always seems much easier to attempt 
to do something which you know someone 
else has been able to carry through success- 
fully, and Miss Nesbitt’s book should prove 
stimulating to the effort of the paid or vol- 
unteer family visitor as well as helpful in 
supplying her with just the type of informa- 
tion that she needs to be able to advise fam- 
ilies wisely concerning better food habits and 
better methods of household management. 

Dr. Rose’s book is especially valuable be- 
cause of the accurate information it gives 
concerning relative food values and wise 
dietary substitutions. Dr. Lusk more espe- 
cially discusses dietary tendencies among 
various groups of people, relative food costs, 
and the varying calorie requirement of indi- 
viduals as determined by recent scientific 
experiment. Miss Nesbitt’s book is valuable 
for its effect in making you think of the 
home-making problems faced by certain fam- 
ilies in every community, and in increasing 
your desire to guide these families towards 
a solution of certain of the more acute house- 


hold difficulties. Emma A. WInsLow. 


BaLkan Home Lire 
By Lucy Garnett. Dodd, Mead and Co. 
oe pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey 
3,12. 


The first impression made on a reader of 
these graphic stories of the picturesque Bal- 
kan peoples is of the evident sympathy of 
the writer with, and appreciation of, these 
simple folk. 

It is evident, too, that most of her descrip- 
tions of customs, the inviolable though un- 
written laws of the East, are based upon her 
personal observation or, at least, learned 
directly from the people themselves. <A 
marked feature of Miss Garnett’s book is the 
attention given to the position held in the 
home and even in village and tribe affairs 
by the women of the Near East. 

Naturally, much space is given to the his- 
tory, social usages, manners and morals, 
beliefs and superstitions of the Albanians, 
as they are the oldest, perhaps most inter- 
esting of the Balkan peoples; and Miss Gar- 
nett’s stirring stories of their old-time woman 
warriors, and their present-day military 
prowess are rousing reading for twen- 
tieth century women. No wonder the sons 
and husbands of such women have been for 
centuries the bravest of soldiers. 

Hardly less interesting than the Albanians 
are the Wallachs, the sturdy, honest nomads 
of the Balkans. Their semi-annual visits 
with their great flocks of sheep and goats, 
and packs of donkeys loaded with the hand- 
some carpets and stuffs the Wallach women 
are so skilled in weaving, are events in the 
towns through which they pass. Miss Gar- 
nett draws a charming picture of their 
winter homes high up in the mountains of 
Macedonia and northern Greece, homes to 
which they are devotedly attached. 

Writing of the Greeks, Miss Garnett says 
“the benefits of education have never been 
undervalued, even in the darkest period of 
their enslavement,’ and she makes special 
mention of excellent Greek schools founded 
in the sixteenth century by a Greek lady of 
wealth, and tells of societies of high-born 
and cultured Greek ladies who at the present 
time are distinguishing themselves in the 
management of schools and supervision of 
hospitals. 

Notwithstanding this education of the 
higher classes, the mass of the people are still 
bound by innumerable superstitions; and the 
great natural events of life are beset with 
omens and auguries. All the things lucky 
and things unlucky, things to be done and 
things not to be done would make an in- 
terminable list. 
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Miss Garnett tells us in her chapters on 
Bulgarian homes of the free, independent 
life of Bulgarian women, also of their in- 
domitable perseverance and untiring indus- 
try. She tells of some grotesque church rites 
which, doubtless, are still practiced in re- 
mote villages, but fails to note the fact that 
all superstitions are rapidly disappearing 
before the universal education of the Bul- 
garian people. 

The author devotes the last four chap- 
ters of the book to charming descriptions 
of Osmanli homes. She praises their well- 
chosen sites, their cleanliness and hospitality. 
She notes the kindness of the Osmanlis to 
animals, their tenderness to children, their 
benevolence, which is so large an element in 
their religion; she shows us the carefully 
protected hanum, happy, she says, in her 
home, her husband and her children, till we 
wonder, are these the homes of the “unspeak- 
able Turk’? 

The book holds one’s interest to the very 
last page, which one turns with regret, wish- 
ing there were more of it. Us Crave 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
By L. H. Bailey. 
165 pp. Price $1.25; 
SurvEY $1.35. 


This little book of 165 pages is simple in 
form, but has value in full measure. It re- 
fers not so much to military service as to 
universal social service, as those will guess 
who know its author. He was chairman of 
the Roosevelt Commission on Country Life 
in 1908, and editor of the familiar Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture and of the 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture. His many previ- 
ous books have been horticultural or agri- 
cultural, and a first book on social work at 
the age of sixty shows that, like Jasrow in 
his preface, he is “ever ready, never old.” 

The book is in two parts, The Principle 
of Enmity, and The Principle of Fellow 
Service; and the following quotations, culled 
mostly from the second part, indicate the 
value and charm of the volume: 

“In the time certainly coming, if a person 
does not volunteer for public service he will 
be drafted” (p. 92). “No person should be 
allowed to grow up- without definite train- 
ing for service” (p. 137). “Some day it will 
be expected that every able person will re- 
port himself, at determined occasions, for 
definite service without pay (1) in cleaning 
up the waste places, (2) in censtruction of 
premises for community activities, (3) to 
aid in making beautiful and public places 
accessible and to protect them, (4) to de- 
mand the freedom of the earth under proper 
recognition of vested rights. . We must 
have the open door to fields and shores, to 
commanding hills that should not be ex- 
clusive property. . . . The bird sanctuaries 
now so well accepted are good beginnings, 
as also the wild flower preservation so- 
cieties.” (p. 139). 

All this, which he calls “a great army of 
assistance” suggests Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward, published thirty years ago. Dr. Bailey 
finds a possibility of the realization of these 
conceptions in “the wide-spread growth of 
chambers of commerce on the one hand and 
of farm bureaus or farm agencies on the 
other,’ though he thinks the former should 
change their name, making ‘‘commerce” only 
one of their objects. 

He says that there “must be a coming 
prohibition movement—to forbid the manu- 
facture and use of guns. . Their main 
significance is in opposition to life,” and 
“that gradually shall we pass over from the 
gun-powder stage into the fellowship stage.” 
“The great monuments erected to victory 
will be looked on by our successors as me- 
morials to a twilight of unreason.” “To- 
day we wage war to maintain a traditional 
government system and to protect ourselves 
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in a dominion of trade.” “In the one case 
we speak of the enemy; in the other we 
speak of the competitor.” “Business has no 
divine right, any more than has rulership.” 
“Much do we now hear about international- 
ism, but service is always concrete. . . . One 
is not a good internationalist until one is a 


good nationalist.” 


The spirit of the book is further shown 
by a quotation or two from the closing 
pages: “The old individualism of isolation 
passes away. . How to work with en- 
thusiasm for oneself and at the same time 
to work with enthusiasm for one’s fellows, 
is perhaps the major problem of life.” “The 
hope of humanity lies in universal service.” 

The book has more inspiration than in- 
formation, but is suggestive and worth while. 

FREDERIC ALMY. 


Mobern Civic ArT 
By Charles Mulford Robinson. Fourth 
Edition. 381 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.25. 


This looks very different from the slen- 
der little volume that we passed around 
fifteen years ago. It must have been a rare 
gratification for the author in bringing its 
text up to date to find so many of his ideas 
realized and so many of his visions become 
all but commonplaces of civic care. In the 
new preface, written shortly before his 
death, he modestly refers to the rise of the 
popular ideal in civic art without hinting 
how much he himself and a very small num- 
ber of equally strenuous colleagues had con- 
tributed to that development. 

The progress of civic art in this country 
is an admirable illustration of social prog- 
ress’ in general. Surveyed from time to 
time it gives the appearance of a gradually 
swelling stream which hurls itself against 
and grinds down all obstacles by its own 
force. But if we follow more closely its 
tangled course, we observe men of strong 
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will and courage blasting away the rocks 
at every important turn. Where they are 
not, not even a trickling rivulet waters the 
arid waste. 

The author notes the inspiring fact that 
during the world war civic art has not only 
retained its hold upon the public imagina- 
tion, but that it has been the one phase of 
art that has proved a subject of interna- 
tional discussion. “A half dozen commit- 
tees are concerning themselves, while the 
war still lasts, to make sure that cities and 
towns shall be reconstructed in accordance 
with artistic principles.” 

It might be added that other effects of 
the civic art movement are to be seen in 
the steps already taken, both here and in 
Europe, to avoid the flooding of the cities 
after the war with patriotic but inartistic 
monuments to the nations’ heroes, and in 
the promised adoption by the government 
of esthetic principles in the planning and 
construction of the new communities for 
war workers. 

The present volume is got up with much 
taste and on paper reminiscent of better 


times. Bak: 
HanpDLinc Men 
By Various Business Executives. A. W. 


Shaw Co. 200 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 

of the Survey $1.35. 

Handling Men is a collection of chapters, 
many of which have previously appeared in 
magazines, dealing with various employ- 
ment problems. The experience of different 
managers and the policies in vogue in dif- 
ferent shops are discussed. Since it is a 
collection of articles, written by many dif- 
ferent authors, only some of them writing 
from their own experience, the book does not 
represent any single idea, viewpoint or pol- 
icy; and the different chapters are of varying 
merit. The book doubtless contains, how- 
ever, much suggestive material for the em- 
ployment manager. JecAn Fe 


PLACING CHILDREN IN NEW 
YORK 


To Tue Epiror: Child-caring work in New 
York state has not been developed along all 
of the varied lines holding in some other 
states, such as Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Massachusetts. There has been the field of 
institutional care and the field of family or 
foster home care, the latter being almost en- 
tirely for children who were given for adop- 
tion or were received by the families free of 
charge or expense to any outside agency. 
This has meant that great numbers of chil- 
dren have been sent to institutions, those who 
could not be given away for adoption or were 
not suitable for free home care because of 
age, physical condition, habits, lack of train- 
ing, the existence of parents who would not 
release guardianship, or who, although suf- 
fering from misfortune or sickness or tem- 
porary dependency, yet had feelings of re- 
sponsibility and love for their children which 
made any plan for an arbitrary separation 
between parents and child a most cruel and 
unsocial one. 

Accordingly, the institution population of 
New York state has grown far in excess of 
the normal rate as based on the institutions’ 
populations in other states. 

When the Children’s Home Bureau was 
started under Mr. Kingsbury’s commissioner- 


ship an entirely new element, involving great 
elasticity, was injected into the children’s 
field, namely, the plan of boarding in good 
foster homes all of those children who could 
not receive adoption or free homes for any 
of the reasons indicated above. ‘The plan at 
once won back for the dependent children 
of New York city certainly a large measure 
of good family care, which many of them 
had hitherto not been able to enjoy. This is 
said without meaning to criticize any of a 
number of excellently run institutions in and 
about New York city. 

All of the leading children’s workers in the 
city, irrespective of religious belief, have 
continually emphasized good family care as 
the desirable thing for every needy child, but 
the rigid non-boarding arrangement de- 
barred many children from this thing which 
all agreed was desirable. 

_It has been my privilege to see the opera- 
tions of the New York bureau at very close 
range, and I unhesitatingly go on record as 
saying that the creation of such a bureau 
marks one of the most revolutionary and far- 
reaching steps in children’s work in this 
country. Mr. Daniels, as the director of the 
bureau, demonstrated that in spite of the 
difficulty of congested population which New 
York presents, it was possible to find hun- 
dreds of families of good standing which 
were willing and able to give excellent care 
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to types of children who otherwise would 
have gone to institutions. 

The development of this boarding work 
has also stimulated New York city, through 
its public charities, into more careful and 
more accurate analysis of the conditions 
which made it necessary to separate many 
children from their own parents and rela- 
tives. The result has been that children who 
otherwise would have been removed and 
given institutional care have had home dif- 
ficulties removed and thus have not been a 
tax on public funds. 

The experiment of the last two years has 
suggested an additional division of work to 
all of the institutions for dependent children 
in New York city. If it is wise and proper 
to spend money for the support of a child 
in an institution in order that it may receive 
necessary care, it is equally wise to spend 
money for its support out in the community 
in order that it may secure certain services 
and experiences which no institution can 

ive. 
. J. Prentice Murpuy. 
[General Secretary, Boston Children’s Aid 

Society] 
Boston. 


DRY MONDAYS 


To THE Epiror: “You can not make men 
good by law’”—thus spoke certain legislators 
up at Albany this year and voted down rati- 
fication of the national prohibition amend- 
ment. 

But it simply is not true. You do help 
men to be good by law—to be better hus- 
bands, kinder fathers. Note the following 
figures, imagining the human, story behind. 
How much less harsh is the human story in 
re five dry Mondays than in the wet Mon- 

ays. 

The figures are from the Boston police 
records: 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 


Monday, January 7 154 
“ “ 14 129 


Saloons Open 


Monday, January 21 50 
is Oo 28 18 
U4 February 4 ‘ 7 
Uy 2 11 10 
Ls v3 18 18 


Saloons Closed 


Monday, February 25 125 
i March 4 141 
£ # 11 119 


Saloons Open 


With a record like this available how can 
the women voters of New York city send 
back to Albany next year wets, men who 
vote for drunkenness? 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


NEWSBOY SERVICE 


To rue Epiror: I am not satisfied with 
Mrs. Fisher’s reply in the Survey of March 
16 to my criticism of her review of News- 
boy Service. 

She grants, it is true, in the second article, 
that even the most superficial reader must 
see that Seattle conditions are the immediate 
object of the study, but she also attempts to 
support her earlier position by making ad- 
ditional statements which are fully as open 
to challenge as were the original inaccu- 
racies. 


= ININNINAI0RAM 


to 7.75. 
3.75 and up. 


2.25 to 6.75. 


1.75, 2.25. 


Corsets, $2.75 to 16.50. 


New Lingerie 


at Special Prices er 

hes ) ee 

at NicCutcheon’s ie 
May has come to be regarded as the special 
month for the purchasing of Lingerie, and 
we have provided an unusually full supply 
not only of French and Philippine goods, 


but also of the best American makes. 


We are placing on sale at this time a few cases of French 
Lingerie of the more simple and staple designs ordered at 
the prices prevailing more than two years ago. 
us to offer these garments at much below present day values. 
They are all new and fresh goods in the latest styles. 


Hand-:made Gowns, simple scallops and dainty fine Hand- 
Embroidery on Nainsook, $1.95, 2.50, 2.95, 3.75 to 37.50. 


Envelope Chemises, Hand-Embroidered, $1.75, 2.25, 3.75 
Regular Chemises, Hand-Embroidered, $1.50, 1.75, 2.25, 
French Drawers, Hand-Embroidered, $1.10, 


American-made Gowns, Tailored and Embroidery- 
trimmed, $1.00, 1.50, 1.95, 2.25. Cotton Crepe, $1.45. 


Envelope Chemises, Lace and Embroidery-trimmed, $1.50, 


Corset Covers, 55c, 85, $1.00. 
Muslin Skirts, $1.50, 3.25, 3.75, and 4.95. 


Corsets and Brassieres 


New Summer models of Corsets and Bras- 
sieres designed in light weight fabrics of Mesh, 
Nets, and Batistes at very special prices. 


Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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This enables 


1.25, 1.75, 


Brassieres, 75c to $7.50. 


M00 


She makes no attempt to reply to my other 
objections. Her inability to do so being 
due to the fact that “Without a copy of 
Newsboy Service at hand, it is difficult to 
answer Mrs. Reed’s objections in detail,” 
and further on, “I am sorry that without 
her book I cannot explain my statements.” 
No one expects scientific review writers to 
defend their reviews without a copy of the 
publication at hand. For me this would be 
more than “difficult”; it would be impos- 
sible. I want Mrs. Fisher to have a chance 
to answer my objections with a copy of the 
book at hand. If the copy which she used 
in her original review is no longer at her 
command the publishers will send her a 
copy, or I will if she prefers. 

When she receives the copy will she 


kindly indicate where, in the publication, 
she finds verification for her statements 
which follow? 

1. “Seattle has no 
work.” 

2. “Yet she admits that most of the news- 
boys are twelve or under.” 

3. “In the preface there is an explicit criti- 
cism of the conclusions of other students of 
the newsboy elsewhere.” I would like the 
exact reference to such explicit criticisms. 

4. “Wherever other cities are compared 
to Seattle ... this same criticism is apt to 
crop out.” 

“Apt to crop out” is not very satisfactory 
as a statement of fact. Just where does it 
crop out? 

5. “If Mrs. Reed is dealing with Seattle 


regulation of street 
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Social Work With Families 


May 1918 issue of 


THE ANNALS 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 


Edited by FRANK D. WATSON 
Associate Professor of Social Work, Haverford College 


and 


Member of the Faculty of The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


A volume of articles contributed by eighteen of the leading social case 
workers of the United States, giving in detail methods and results of case work 


with families. 


In addition to being a reference book for social workers gener- 


ally, this work will also serve as a storehouse of knowledge based on tested 
experience for all Home Service workers and all those other workers, profes- 
sional and volunteer, who have been drafted in the ranks of social case workers 
because of the unprecedented demand for this type of work incident to the war. 


(Price $1.00 paper; $1.50 cloth) 


Address: American Academy of Political and Social Science, West Philadelphia 


alone, the validity of findings in other cities 
is beside the mark.” Is this really Mrs. 
Fisher’s opinion? What would the accept- 
ance of such a statement mean for scien- 
tific standards of investigation? 

6. “She has ignored, for instance, the 
1915 reports of enforcing officers in Balti- 
more and New York and the 1914-1915 Kan- 
sas City report.’ Does Mrs. Fisher find 
the Kansas City report the main comparative 
material on pages 33-37, or does she not? 


ANNA Y. REED. 
Seattle, Wash. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


To THE EpiTor: In the issue of the SURVEY 
for February 23, I have read with interest 
your very stimulating review of Prof. E. C. 
Moore’s new book, Fifty Years of American 
Education, and I am impressed by its time- 
liness for the problems of education which 
immediately confront us. 

I appreciate very much indeed the need of 
ovr most careful consideration and discus- 
sion of the educational policy of this coun- 
try after the war. I think there are some 
dangers that we may almost perforce of the 
immediate emergency drift into an imitation 
of the policy of our most ruthless enemy and 
possibly subordinate the real moral issues 
which distinguish democracy from autocracy. 
True, we talk enough about moral issues in 
the abstract, but we are but slowly making 
progress in translating these issues and 
ideals into concrete school practice. I think 
that in a large general way we can main- 
tain without serious contradiction that we are 
a patriotic people when a crisis arises calling 
for the mobilization of our individual and 
collective resources. The startling trans- 
formations of policy resulting in our draft 
law, federal control of railroads, price fixing 
and regulation of utilities essential to the 
success of the war, and the acceptance of all 
of these laws, written and unwritten, with 
scarcely more than a ripple of opposition 
seem to me to be facts indicative of a 
patriotic attitude highly creditable to our 
educational institutions of all kinds. Our 
schools can certainly take pride in claiming 
some of this credit for themselves. 

But all of this has been accomplished under 


the stimulus of a world-wide situation full 
of tragedy and emotion. It is about the 
time when this stimulus is removed that we 
need to be concerned. 

As I see it, two definite though closely 
related aspects of the problem should com- 
mand our attention. One of these has to do 
with the development of a more conscious 
conception of our national ideals as a demo- 
cratic people and the collective relationship 
of ourselves as a people to other nations—a 
conception of our place as a member of an 
international family. The other concerns the 
development of an appreciation of our rela- 
tionships to each other as ‘individuals and 
as groups of individuals engaged collectively 
in mutually important enterprises. The great 
problem among ourselves is to make an ad- 
justment among the various groups of our 
people engaged in the production, distribu- 
tion, consumption and enjoyment of material 
and spiritual goods which will more equally 
distribute among them both burdens and re- 
wards. This requires that education give 
altogether more attention than heretofore in 
leading young people to appreciate the prob- 
lems, obligations and responsibilities in- 
volved in vocational specialization and voca- 
tional cooperation, and in the every-day rela- 
tionships of individuals as citizens with more 
interests and problems that are common than 
that are different. 

Every school subject may well be so shot 
through with these vitally important prob- 
lems of individual and collective responsi- 
bility and relationship that it will yield as a 
natural by-product a conception and attitude 
of genuine neighborliness, first, among our- 
selves, and second, toward other peoples 
upon whom we are dependent and who are 
dependent upon us for much that makes life 
really worth living in our day and genera- 
tion. 

Volumes may well be written in bringing 
these larger conceptions so concretely to bear 
upon the problems of education that sane 
policies may be arrived at and details of 
their application translated into programs 
for school-room practice. 

I trust your review will stimulate such 
discussions as are needed. 

F. G. Bonser, 
Teachers College, New York city. 
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FREE AUTO RIDES AND LOANS 


To THE Epiror: As a result of a decision 
of Justice Van Orsdel of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, the daily 
automobile rides from the district side of 
Highway Bridge to the Virginia end, main- 
tained by George D. Horning, will be dis- 
continued. This decision reverses the action 
of Judge Mullowny of the Police Court, who 
dismissed a complaint against Horning, and 
remands the case for trial in the Police 
Court. 

Horning, who did a pawn-broking busi- 
ness in the district for years, opened another 
office at the south end of Highway Bridge 
when the small loan law of 1913 was passed, 
in order to evade the provisions of the law. 
His clients were transported by automobile 
from the district office to the Virginia office, 
where the security was appraised and taken 
and the loan made. 

William H. Baldwin, of the Monday Eve- 
ning Club, and the leader in the fight to clean 
up small-loan conditions in the district, has 
tried for five years to secure a ruling from 
the Court of Appeals on the matter of this 
evasion, but was thwarted by the acquittal 
of Horning in the Police Court. It has been 
Horning’s boast that the District had “no 
arguments that his attorneys could not off- 
set.” 

Justice Van Orsdel in his decision declares 
the method “an evasion of the law amounting 
to nothing less than an attempt to continue 
the pawnbrokerage business at the original 
Washington office unhampered by the fetters 
of the local license,” and that “the defendant 
seeks to escape the penalties of the law and 
continue to conduct an unlawful business in 
the District of Columbia. The Virginia 
branch was opened for this purpose, not 
through a desire to establish a legitimate 
business in that state, but to enable the de- 
fendant to conduct a prohibited business 
here.” 

It is hoped that this decision will enlist the 
support of all good citizens in the fight for 
the amending bill increasing the rate of 
interest allowed. The bill is already en- 
dorsed by the Monday Evening Club, the 
Citizens Committee, the Board of Trade, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Chari- 
ties, the Federation of Citizens Associations 
and others. 

THEODORA T. HUNTINGTON. 
[Division of Remedial Loans, Russell Sage 
Foundation] 


JOTTINGS 


FELIX FRANKFURTER, formerly professor 
of law at Harvard University, who has been 
acting as assistant to the secretary of war for 
the last year, has been appointed by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson as Administrator of War 
Activities. There is created a Policies Board 
of the War Labor Administration, over which 
Mr. Frankfurter will preside. Its member- 
ship will include Stanley King from the War 
Department; Franklin D. Roosevelt from the 
Navy Department; Dr. C. L. Marshall from 
the Shipping Board; Hugh Frayne from the 
War Industries Board; and William H. Taft 
and Frank P. Walsh of the War Labor 
Board. ‘The purpose of this board will be to 
bring under central control the labor activi- 
ties of all government departments having 
to do with the production of war materials. 


PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER, who died 
in Paris at the age of sixty-seven, was chiefly 
known .the world over as the author of The 
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Simple Life. Though lacking in depth and 
of no great literary merit, his writings 
touched a sympathetic chord wherever intelli- 
gent men and women yearned to get away 
from the unwholesome conditions and com- 
plexities of modern industrial life, but espe- 
cially among the young and among Ameri- 
cans. Born in Alsace, he lived and preached 
in Paris since 1870 when he left his pulpit 
in Strasburg because he found it impossible 
to preach his gospel under the spiritual cen- 
sorship of the new regime. His deep con- 
cern for the maintenance of high social and 
moral standards during and after the war 
is illustrated by the article from his pen pub- 
lished in the Survey for December 1, 1917. 


BARON COURTNEY of Penwith, whose 
death is announced from London in the 
eighty-sixth year of his life, was one of the 
leaders in the movement for international 
good will and disarmament. After a brief 
legal career, he occupied the chair of political 
economy in the University College of London 
from 1872 to 1875, and from 1876 he sat in 
the House of Commons for various periods 
until 1906 when he was raised to the peerage. 
During the course of his long parliamentary 
career he occupied many important public 
positions, being in turn appointed under sec- 
retary for the Home Department, colonial 
secretary, financial secretary to the treasury, 
and elected deputy speaker of the House. His 
chief concern in recent years before the out- 
break of the war had been for the improve- 
ment of social and economic contacts between 
Great Britain and Germany. Many interna- 
tional committees in the field of social science 
and betterment were furthered by his pen 
and activity. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S endorsement of 
the community councils plan developed by 
the Council of National Defense, and the 
support given to the scheme by the national 
leaders in community organization, promises 
a new piece of democratic machinery for the 
conduct of the war that may have far-reach- 
ing consequences. Briefly, the plan is for 
the creation of school district councils under 
the county auxiliaries of the council to mo- 
bilize and make available the efforts of the 
whole people in recruiting, in enlisting labor 
for agriculture and war industries, in in- 
creasing the food supply and decreasing the 
waste of food, in soliciting subscriptions to 
the Liberty Loan and to war savings, in 
relief and Red Cross work, in health edu- 
cation, soldiers’ aid and training camp ac- 
tivities. By the use of the schoolhouse, all 
these efforts are thus brought directly to the 
people even in the remotest villages and yet 
coordinated so as to avoid overlapping and 
waste. 


TO MEET the immediate need for social 
workers in New York an emergency course 
in social science, organized by the Columbia 
University Committee on Women’s War 
Work and supervised by Herbert N. Shenton, 
instructor in sociology at Columbia, has 
been completed. More than 400 women at- 
tended the lectures, given at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, with the result that over 100 have 
registered for and are actually doing serious 
volunteer social service. 


THE seven socialist aldermen in New 
York city are backing a proposal to establish 
minimum compensation for city employes. 
The bureau of investigation and research 
of the Socialist Aldermanic Delegation de- 
clares that over 13,000 regular adult em- 
ployes in various city departments receive 
less than $1,200 a year. The bureau points 
out further that conservative estimates of 
the yearly income necessary to support a 
workingman and his family have placed this 
amount during 1917 at sums varying from 


TRAINING FOR 


SOCIAL WORK 


PECIALIZED study and research combined with practical experi- 

ence in social work and welfare activities in Cleveland is now being 

offered in a graduate school. Qualified candidates receive the degree 
of Master of Science in Social Administration. 


All the courses given are distinctly professional in character and have 
a practical outlook. Students are given responsible and remunerative 
field work, under close supervision of members of the faculty who have 
had practical experience. This work is definitely educational in its value. 
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Social Treatment of Needy 


Families. 


Coordination of Community 


Activities. 


"Service Work in] Stores and 


Factories. 


Executive Positions in Social 


Agenctes. 


Child Welfare 
JAMES F. JACKSON, Director 


Division of Family Welfare and Social Service 


Western Reserve University 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOTE: There is an increasingly great demand for those trained in practical social work. The 


supply is not at all adequate at present. 


Other Divisions of this School are: Municipal Administration and Public Service, Course for 


Public Health Nurses. 


For General Information, Address Professor J. E. CUTLER, Dean 


HE Sheffield Scientific School 

and the School of Medicine of 
Yale University offer a course of 
one year’s study leading to a 


Certificate in Public Health 


The course is open to men and 
women who hold either the degree 
of B.A. B.S., Ph.B., or’ M.D., al- 
though other mature persons quali- 
fied’ by special experience in public 
health may be admitted with the ap- 
proval of the Committee in Charge. 
Fundamental training in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and general bac- 
teriology is required for entrance. 

The academic year of 1918-1919 
begins September 26, 1918. The 
charge for tuition is $150. per an- 
num. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Public 
Health, Yale School of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn. 


For Employers in War- 
Time 
XPERT advice on labor prob- 


lems. “Retainer” basis. Labor 
relations, employment methods, labor 


supply, plant sanitation, hygiene, 
pensions, insurance, female labor, 
wages, “welfare work,” industrial 
democracy. Address 
“CONSULTANT,” care Survey, 


Choosing a School? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Describes critically and discriminately Pri- 
vate Schools of all classifications. In addition 
to the readable and interesting descriptions 
the Tables facilitate an easy comparison of 
relative Cost, Size, Special Features, etc. 
The Introductory Chapters will prove of 
interest to all thoughtful Parents as well as 
Teachers. They tell of recent Educational 
Developments such as ‘‘War Time Activi- 
ties” of Schools, “Education in Other 
Warring :Countries,” ‘‘Modern and Experi- 
mental Schools,’ ‘‘Recent Educational 
Literature.” 
A Standard Annual of Reference 
of utmost importance to all interested in 
secondary education. 
A Guide Book for Parents 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to adyise and write you intimately 
about any School or class of Schools in 
which you are interested. 

Write for Booklets and Sample Pages. 
4th edition, 1918, Round Corners, Silk Cloth, 

700 pages, $2.50. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 
50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Ask for the Index 


HE index for Volume XXXIX of the 
SURVEY (October, 1917-March, 1918), 
is now in press. It will be sent free on 
request. Libraries and others on our index 


mailing list for other volumes will receive 
this one without further request. Volume, 
stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 
$1.50; carriage extra. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 
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Conserve 


Labor Power 


We are backing the boys over there— 
but we can’t give them our best until 
the fitness of our workers here equals 
the fitness of our fighters there. 


Our output should be larger. The 
health and efficiency of our industrial 
army must be improved. 


Strengthen our ‘‘second line 
of defense’’ by lending your help to 
promote proper labor standards. Sub- 
scription of $3 to our organization will 
express your support and entitle you to: 

1. Active membership in the Associ- 

ation. 

2. A year’s subscription to our 

“REVIEW”. 
3. All Legislative Reports. 
Address—NOW, 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street - - 


NEW YORK 


e BOOKS WITH y 


PURPOSE 
will bring 


Vous 
“The Challenge of 


the Present Crisis’ 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK—50 Cents 
AUTHOR OF 
The Meaning of Prayer 
Round Corners, Pocket size, .60 
and the new “‘Everyday Life’’ book 
The Meaning of Faith 


“No book could be more timely.” 
Round Corners, Pocket size, 1.00 


At your A Post Card 
Book Store 


or from us 


“The CHALLENGE... ..is the CLEAREST, 
FINEST statement of our best Christian 
thought on the war that I know.” 

Ozora S. Davis 


30,000 COPIES SOLD 


Send for Catalog 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OLD CHELSEA 


51 West Sixteenth Street. New York City 


CHOICE ROOMS AVAILABLE FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 


RATES 
SINGLE ROOMS 
with Breakfast and Dinner 
DOUBLE ROOMS 
with Breakfast and Dinner for Two - $25.00 
SMALL SINGLE ROOMS 
with Breakfast and Dinner - - - $11.00 


THE OUTDOOR TEA ROOM AND ROOF SIT- 
TING ROOM MAKE THE HOUSE SPECIALLY 
PLEASANT IN HOT WEATHER 
Management of 

(Miss) SIDNEY COLESTOCK 
Telephone Chelsea 2234 


Per week 
- $14.00 


The Mecca of Literature 


PERTAINING TO COLORED PEOPLE 
Ask for Any Book or Pamphlet 
From 1772 to 1918 


SPECIAL RATE FOR CLUBS OR INSTITUTIONS 
Write for Catalogue 


YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
135 West 135th Street 
New York City 
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$980 to $1,200, and that the increased prices 
that may be expected to occur in the future 
will raise this minimum anywhere from 25 
to 50 per cent by 1919. 


HOUSING and city planning ordinances 
have been passed by the city council of St. 
Paul, Minn., after long consideration. The 
housing ordinance gives ample power to 
the health department to compel the removal 
of some of the unsanitary conditions which 
now prevail in the city. The ordinance was 
adopted after conference with the business 
interests of the city and opposition was re- 
duced to a minimum. The city planning 
ordinance makes mandatory the submission 
of all plans for improvement and develop- 
ment to a city planning commission. The 
approval of that commission is not, however, 
binding upon the city council, and will only 
provide an adequate opportunity, which did 
not hitherto exist, for intelligent discussion 
of the various projects before the council 
renders its final decision. 


A SUBSCRIBER to the Survey who is 
“somewhere in France” with the American 
expeditionary forces writes on the letter- 
head of the Y. M. C. A.: “Dr. Devine 
took dinner with us and spoke the other 
night. ‘We had a splendid audience of about 
800 to hear him. To my mind, it was just the 
thing the boys need. He held them spell- 
bound. He gave information and history 
unknown to the average man and such as 
ought to inspire them in the cause they have 
espoused. Dr. Devine intimated that it was 
an open question as to whether he ought 
to take time away from his own work to 
make this speaking tour, so he suggested 
my giving my opinion after hearing and 
seeing the effect on the boys. To my mind 
he could do no greater work than to make 
the rounds of the camps. His physical pres- 
ence, his sociological information, his great 
way of putting things across make it a sure 
thing that he will do a lot of good needed to 
be done at just this stage of affairs and to 
our boys just getting into the camp life and 


experience. His serious wind-up gave a 
wonderful spiritual effect to the whole 
thing.’ Edward T. Devine is chief of the 


bureau of refugees and supplies of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross organization in France. 


PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


Tue HuGuENnoT CHURCHES OF FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM AND THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE OF 


America. Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 


Tue Economic WEAPON IN THE WAR AGAINST 
GERMANY. By A. E. Zimmern. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 40 Museum street, 
W. C. 1, England. Twopence. 

THE British RECONSTRUCTION PRoGRAMS. By 
Ordway Tead. Reprinted from Political 
Science Quarterly, Columbia University, 
New York city. 

ForEIGN Missions AND WoRLD-WIDE DEmoc- 
racy. By Tyler Dennett, secretary, De- 
partment of Publicity, Joint Centenary 
Committee, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
111 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Ministry oF Reconsrruction, London: Coal 
Conservation Sub-Committee: Interim Re- 
port on Electric Power Supply in Great 
Britain. H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, Cd. 8880. Price, 
3d. Forestry Sub-Committee: Final Re- 
port. H. M. Stationery Office. Cd. 8881. 
Price, 1 sh. Agricultural Policy Sub-Com- 
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mittee: Part I of Report. H. M. Stationery 
Office, Cd. 8506. Price, 3d. A List of 
Commissions and Committees set up to deal 
with questions which will arise at the close 
of the war. 34 pp, H. M. Stationery 
Office. Cd. 8916. Price, 4d. 

THE EarLty EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 
UPON THE FINANCE, COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY OF CHILE. By L. S. Rowe, professor of 
political science, University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace.). Oxford University Press, 
35 West 32d street, New York city, $1. 

CANADA—PAST, PRESENT AND FuTuRE. By 
Percy Hurd. Published for the Interna- 
tional Information Committee by George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, England. 
1s net. 

Mik, THE INDISPENSABLE FooD FOR CHIL- — 
DREN. By Dorothy Reed Mendenhall. — 
Care of Children Series No. 4, Bureau 
Publication No. 35, Children’s Bureau. 5 
cents from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DIG; 

A COMPARISON OF THREE METHODS OF DzE- 
TERMINING DEFECTIVE NUTRITION. By Frank ~ 
A. Manny. Reprinted from Archives ‘of 
Pediatrics, 241 West 23 street, New York 
city. 

Tue City AND SUBURBAN VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN. By H. M. Conolly, assistant horticul- 
turist in agricultural education. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 936, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

VALUE OF A SMALL PLOT OF GROUND TO THE 
Laporinc MAn; A StTuDY OF THE Foop 
RAISED BY OPERATIVES IN SOUTHERN CoT- 
TON-MILL Towns. By W. C. Funk, United 
States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 602. 

NEED OF STANDARDIZING THE STATISTICS OF 
CuHILD- CARING INSTITUTIONS, FFOUNDLING 
AsyLums, Etc. By Dr. Shirley W. Wynne. 
Reprinted from Archives of Pediatrics, 241 
West 23 street, New York city. 

How to Meet Harp Times. A program for 
the prevention and relief of abnormal un- 
employment. Mayor’s Committee on Un- 
employment, New York city. 25 cents. 

Foop For Service. By Annie L. Weeks, field 
supervisor, extension department, Univer- 
sity of Rochester and Mechanics’ Institute. 
Published by United Charities of Roches- — 
ter, N. Y. 10 cents; in lots of 100, 5 cents. 

Tue “Kwicuts oF Liperty” Mos AND THE I. 
W. W. Prisoners AT TuLsa, OKLA. Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

WoMEN ON THE LAND; THE PRACTICABILITY 
oF WoMEN To HELP SoLvE THE ACUTE La- 
BOR AND Foop SITUATION OF THE PRESENT 
TIME; PROSPECTUS OF THE WOoOMAN’s LAND 
ARMY; THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL Units. Publications of the Woman’s 
Land Army of America, 32 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 


THE Case OF THE CHRISTIAN PACIFISTs AT Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. Published by the Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 


THE Cost oF ALCOHOL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass. $2 per 100, or 2% 
cents each in lots of less than 100. 

CoNTROL OF DISEASES AND INSECT ENEMIES OF 
THE HoMeE VEGETABLE GARDEN. By W. A. 
Orton and F. H. Chittenden. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 856, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Publications, 
Washington, D. C. 

Is THE CHILD A Goop INVESTMENT? Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, 799 Second ave- — 
nue, New York city. 

HIGHWAY AccIDENTS IN THE City oF NEW 
York. By Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 255 
West 98 street, New York city. Re- 
printed from New York Medical Journal. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


» OSHKOSH, Wisconsin, Associated Chari- 
ties, wants competent secretary. 


WANTED immediately—Manager for 
bmall faculty inn, Bryn Mawr College 

ampus. Apply Business MANAGER, BRYN 
7 Mawr Cottecz, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


WANTED—Boys’ Worker by Social 
Settlement. State age, qualifications, and 
salary. Address 2791, Survey. 


WANTED—Experienced assistant to 
superintendent of small private home for 
‘zirls. Knowledge of domestic science re- 
quired. Address 2793 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE —Director of non-secta- 
rian Americanization agency in large city, 
lable speaker, experienced in settlement, so- 
rial center, research and legislative work, 
desires executive position in effective civic 

“enterprise. Address 2775 Survey. 


7 WANTED—Position as supervisor of 
child placing. Age 37. Married. Four 
‘years’ experience. Master’s degree. Now 
“employed. Address 2789 Survey. 


SKILLED oproofreader, graduate of 
summer school, New York School of Phil- 
Janthropy, fifteen, years’ experience in book 
‘work, wishes position with publishing firm 
jor publication department of social service 
ee M. E. D., 120 Seminary 
Avenue, Rahway, N. J- 


INDUSTRIAL Supervisor, subnormal 
girls—institutional private experience, de- 
“sires change September 1. Address 2792, 


“SURVEY. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


“| EXPERIENCED teacher gives French 
“lessons. Write Mrs. M. Constantine, 955 
4 auldwell Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


| RENT—18-Room furnished Cottage near 
Hotel with tennis-courts, outdoor swimming- 
pool, saddle-horses. Suitable for Boys’ or 
Girls’ Club. Real country. 40 minutes from 
New York City. $300 for season. Address 
2790 Survey. 


» TO SUBLET—Corner Washington 

quare—furnished at bargain prices for 
“summer, rare old-fashioned elevator apart- 
“ment, six large airy rooms (can lease un- 
| furnished in October if desired) ; also very 


“attractive room in remodelled house i in same 
“neighborhood. Telephone Spring 5249. 


15-room house, center of New York City, 
east; now used as home for girls; partly 
furnished if desired. Address 2794 Survey. 


ARE you coinc to the front? American 
itizen, at one time in the German army, 
eaches conversational and military German. 

“New York City. Address 2784 Survey. 


ICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
entres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
oronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
erminations. For full information apply to 
he Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


TS, 


THe Mirror: As We SEE OURSELVES. Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, Public Schools, Fred- 
erick S. Camp, superintendent of schools. 
A partial “auto-survey” for the period Sep- 
tember, 1916, to February, 1918. 

Laws AND Facts RELATING TO THE WORK OF 
THE NortTH CARroLINA STATE BOARD OF 
CHARITIES AND PuBLic WELFARE, N. C. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TRADING WITH THE 
Enemy AcT AND EXECUTIVE ORDER OF 
OcTOBER 12, 1917, AND INSTRUCTIONS, RULES 
AND ForMs CONCERNING PATENTS, TRADE- 
Marks, Prints, LAseLs, DesiGNs AND Copy- 
RIGHTS. Issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

PusLtic HEALTH AssOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
Chicago, October 14-19, Sec’y, Dr. James 
O. Jordan, City Hall Annex, Boston. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ScHOOLs WITH A Perrecr Score. By George 
William Gerwig. Macmillan Co. 194 pp. 
Price $1.10; by mail of the Survey $1.20. 

A HANpDBOOK FoR ScHooL Nurses. By Helen 
W. Kelly and Mabel C. Bradshaw. Mac- 
millan Co. 109 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the SurvEY $1.08. 

THE WoritD WAR AND THE ROAD TO PEACE. 
By T. B. McLeod. Macmillan Co. 126 
pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.66. 

Front Lines. By Boyd Cable. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 358 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.62. 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND 
Women. By Albert H. Leake. Macmil- 
lan Co. 430 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of 
the Survey $1.72. 

GERMANISM AND THE AMERICAN CRUSADE. 
By George D. Herron. Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. 44 pp. Price $.40; by mail of the 
Survey $.45. 

THE Wor LD SIGNIFICANCE OF A JEWISH STATE. 
By A. A. Berle. Mitchell Kennerley. 47 
pp. Price $.40; by mail of the Survey $.45. 

Tue LAND or REvoLUTION. By R. L. Outh- 
waite. George Allen & Unwin. 114 pp. 
Price 1 shilling; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $.40. 

INSTEAD OF THE TAVERN. By Theobald J. 
W. Harvey and A. F. Harvey. P. S. King 
& Son. 77 pp. Price 1 shilling; by mail 
of the Survey $.40, 

Tue Way Forwarp. By Gilbert Murray. 
George Allen & Unwin. 43 pp. Price 1 
shilling; by mail of the Survey $.40. 

Tue CuHiLp’s Foop GarDdEN. School Garden 
Series. By Van Evrie Kilpatrick. World 
Book Co. 64 pp. Price $48; by mail of 
the Survey $.53. 

Tue A B C or Vortinc. A Handbook on 
Government and Politics for the Women 
of New York State. By! Marion B. Coth- 
ren. Century Co. 60 pp. Price $.60; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $.66. 

MILITARISM AND STATECRAFT. By Munroe 
Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 286 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Russia’s Acony. By Robert Wilton. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 356 pp. Price $4.80; 
by mail of the SuRvEY $5. 

CounTERFEIT Muracres. By Benjamin B. 
Warfield. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 327 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

ARMENIA. A Martyr Nation. By M. C. 
Gabrielian. Fleming H. Revell Co. 352 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.87. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHuRCH. By 
Henry F. Cope. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
274 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.35. 

Tue OTHER War. By John Hilton and 
others. George Allen & Unwin. 107 pp. 
Price 1 shilling; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $.40. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


Tue BritisH Co-opzrativE Movement. By Harry 
W., Laidler. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th st., 
New York. 


Girts AND Kuaxi. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Herrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 


MakrinG THE Boss Erricizent. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


New VENTURES oF FaitH. Suggestions for greater 
achievement through prayer, a cycle for a month, 
15 cents each, $1.50 a dozen, $10.00 a 100. Gen- 
era] War-Time Commission of the Churches, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Wueatitess—MeatiEess Mears. 84 menus, 124 
recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely 
suggestions, etc. 10c, or FREE for two. names 
interested in Domestic Science. Am. School of 
Home Economicés, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tue WHEELS oF ORGANIZED Cuarity: or THE 
Work or a District CoMMITTEE. 5 cts. a copy; 
15 for 50 cts. Address Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 


You SHovrp Know Asoutr Crepir Uniens. A 
manual furnished gratis upen request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


orl 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibhearap lies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year: 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Pieero: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; ence a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community CENTER AssocraTION, NATIONAL Pitts- 
eee first week July. John Collier, pres.; sec’y, 
. L. Burchard, 617 C St., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS. Chicago, 


May 23-26. Thomas W. Allinson, ch’n, Henry 
Booth House, Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS Association. Boston, 


June 6-8. Ass’t sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 381 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 


By virtue of my authority as President of the United 
States and president of the American Red Cross, 
I, Woodrow Wilson, do hereby. proclaim the week 
beginning May 20, 1918, as “Red Cross Week,” dur- 
ing which the people of the United States will be 
called upon again to give generously to the continu- 
ation of the important work of relieving distress, 
restoring the waste of war and assisting in main- 
taining the morale of our own troops and the troops 
and peoples of our Allies. 


—W oodrow Wilson. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] a | 
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CAN YOU REFUSE? 


This page and the page preceding, ordinarily occupied by the Survey’s Directory of Social 
Agencies, are contributed to the Red Cross Drive by the following advertisers whose cards 


make up the Directory: 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 

American Association for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Humane Education Society. 

American Physical Education Association. 

American Proportional Representation League. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 

American Society for the Control of Cancer. 

Anti-Imperialist League. 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Immigrant Aid, National Council of Jewish Women. 

Eugenics Registry. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 

Hampton Institute. 

Massachusetts Credit Union Association. 

National Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People. 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. 


National Child Labor Committee. 

National Child Welfare Association. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. 

National Conference of Social Work. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

National League for Woman’s Service. 

National League of Women Workers. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

National Social Workers’ Exchange. 

National Travelers’ Aid Society. 

National War Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 

Public Ownership League of America. 

The Race Betterment Foundation. 

Red Gross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 

Russell Sage Foundation. 

Short Ballot Organization. 

Survey Associates, Inc. 

Tuskegee Institute. 


WANTED—One Hundred Million Dollars! 


‘(TADVERTISEMENT}] 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


The Crippled Soldier 


Reconstruction of the crippled soldier for self-sup- 
port willsoon be one of the most important activities 
in the field of social work. 


The complete elimination of the dependent cripple 
has become a constructive and inspiring possibility. 


Success of the government program depends largely 
on the intelligent cooperation of the public—and 
particularly of the leaders of community opinion 
on matters of social import. 


Are you familiar with the work being done, with the 


results being attained, withthe principles developed? 
The Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled 


Men will value the opportunity of sending you illus- 
trated literature on the subject. 


Check the publications desired. 


Reconstructing the Crippled Soldier 
A popular booklet fully illustrated for general readers. 


Rehabilitation of the War Cripple 


A detailed discussion of the social principles involved in restoring disabled 
soldiers to self-support. 


The Organization, Work, and Method of the Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men 


Describing the activity of an experimental training school for the physically 
handicapped and its departments of employment, research, industrial sur- 
veys, and public education. 


Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men 
311 Fourth Avenue New York City 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


